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PEEFACB. 



There is no royal road to learning ; and this book 
is by no means intended even as a "short cut" to a 
complete knowledge of Latin. But it is the belief of 
the writer that it is possible to get definite value from 
knowing some Latin, even if one is unable to know 
much Latin; and that it would be a saving of time 
and energy to have selected for one just the portion 
which would have the most immediate utility. 

There are many students in our high schools and 
academies who do not study Latin at all. But with 
the most of these it is an object to get as thorough an 
acquaintance as may be with the English language, 
and for this purpose there are made a number of 
works on the analysis of words. All such books, how- 
ever, have virtually to ignore the fact of the com- 
posite source of English. The mere assertion that a 
given root or suffix is of Latin or Greek origin means 
very little to the student. And a knowledge of deriv- 
atives gained in this way is usually quite mechanical 
and narrow. 

It is the theory of the present work that the deri- 
vation of English words from Latin cannot be well 
understood by one who is ignorant of that language. 

m 



iv PREFACE. 

Of course, much knowledge would be desirable; but 
in fact, as has been said, for a large proportion of our 
high school students that is out of the question. Is 
it, then, possible to get so much acquaintance with 
Latin etymology, with the peculiar methods of inflec- 
tion and of the composition of words in that tongue, 
and to acquire such a vocabulary as to make the Latin 
derivation of English words intelligible, and at the 
same time not to spend more than an ordinary school 
year in the process? This book is an attempt to 
answer that question in the affirmative. 

There is a further purpose. The decision that a boy 
or girl shall or shall not study Latin is often made at 
an early age and without very mature consideration j 
and not infrequently when too late the student regrets 
a negative decision. By taking up this work it is possi- 
ble to spend a year in studying the English language, 
and at the same time to get such a start in Latin that 
if then desired it will be easy to go on. Thus the 
important decision in question may be deferred a year, 
and finally made more intelligently. 

These two purposes the author has attempted to 
carry out, — with what success can only be seen when 
the book has had the test of the schoolroom. 

H. P. J. 

Thk Univkhsity of Ghioaqo, 
February 16, 1896. 
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TO TEACHERS. 



The author has no desire to instruct teachers. He 
assumes that they understand their profession, and it 
is his wish merely to supply them with material for 
work. The following hints, then, are merely such as 
relate to this particular work, and may, of course, be 
disregarded if desired. 

1. The studies are planned somewhat with reference 
to a natural grouping of topics, and have no relation 
to the length of lessons which may be assigned. 

2. It will be seen that the customary artificial divi- 
sion of inflection into the five " declensions " of nouns 
and the four "conjugations" of verbs is disregarded in 
favor of the natural system of inflection by stems. It 
is the opinion of the author that in order to under- 
stand Latin etymologies, whether of Latin words or 
of English words derived from the Latin, it is neces- 
sary for the student to become accustomed to the 
incessant use of stems, endings, and the phonetic 
changes resulting from their combination. 

3. The brief phonetic analysis of the Latin alphabet 
is made the basis of the whole work. It is not diffi- 
cult even for quite young students, and should be 
mastered and applied at every step. If teachers 
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X TO TMACBER8. 

prefer to disregard this suggestion, no doubt the sub- 
ject can be taught ; but there will be quite dijfferent 
results from those intended. 

4. It will be helpful if students are encouraged to 
find numerous English derivatives, besides those noted 
in the book, from the various Latin stems. 

5. The paradigms of inflection cannot be repeated 
too many times. They should be practised as one does 
the piano, until their correct and rapid reproduction, 
whether oral or written, becomes a second nature. 

6. A good unabridged dictionary should be acces- 
sible, and students should be induced to refer to it 
constantly. Later, they should become accustomed 
to use Skeat's "Etymological Dictionary;" and a 
Latin dictionary will also be invaluable. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Why Everybody should know Something of 
Latin. 

If one examines the words in an English dictionary, 
it will be seen that many of them are borrowed from 
other languages. "Wigwam" is from an American 
Indian dialect. The early settlers in Massachusetts 
had no word of their own to indicate the rude struct- 
ure in which the savages were sheltered, and so tried 
to imitate the Indian name. "Lasso" is a Spanish 
word, learned by the hunters and cowboys from the 
Mexicans. " Depot " we have taken from the French 
as a convenient term to denote a place for storage. 
It is frequently used in the United States as applied 
to a railway station, although it is not so appropriate 
in that sense as the word " station." " Aquiline " is 
from the Latin word " aquila," which means an eagle ; 
an aquiline nose is one curved like an eagle's beak. 
And so we might easily find words taken from a 
variety of other languages, — German, Turkish, Por- 
tuguese, Russian, Chinese, Dutch, and many more. 

Other languages borrow foreign words, but English 
is peculiar in the fact that it has so many. In fact, a 
decided majority of the words in one of our diction- 
aries are not English in their origin. Authors differ 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 

very widely in the proportion of borrowed words 
which they use; but all English writers employ a 
considerable number, — sometimes as many as two- 
thirds. 

About four-fifths of all the borrowed words in our 
language we find come from the Latin, either directly 
or through the French. The French language, indeed, 
consists almost wholly of Latin words ; and the same 
thing is true of Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. So 
if we take a word from any of those tongues, we are 
pretty apt to get one which was originally Latin. 

To understand how it has come about that we use 
so many Latin words in English, we need to know a 
few facts from history. It is not hard to see why the 
Massachusetts people adopted "wigwam" from the 
Indians, or why the cowboys adopted "lasso" from 
the Mexicans. And it is plain* that the number of 
words likely to be borrowed from any particular lan- 
guage will depend on how much one comes in contact 
with it, or how important it is in the many interests 
of daily life. 

If so many of our words are Latin, then, it must be 
that at some time or other the Latin language played 
a very prominent part in the development of the 
English people. And that is precisely what was the 
case. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Eome was 
the capital of a great empire which covered nearly all 
of Europe, — all which at that time was settled and 
civilized, — besides Western Asia and Northern Africa. 
The Eoman language was the official tongue, and was 
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the common form of speech in Italy and in nearly all 
the provinces of Rome in Europe ; and this language 
was Latin. Latin was used in the courts of law and 
in a large part of the popular literature. When the 
Christian church became established, in the western 
part of the empire the language used in the church 
services, in the hymns, the ritual of worship, and the 
sermons, was Latin. 

After a few centuries, the great Eoman empire was 
broken up. Barbarous tribes, speaking German dia- 
lects, overran Western Europe, and founded kingdoms 
on the ruins of the empire. But these Germans 
mingled with the Romans, whom they had conquered, 
and learned to talk Latin. And from the corrupted 
and Germanized Latin speech which resulted have 
come the Erench, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. 

Meanwhile the Christian church continued to hold 
its services in Latin, as the Roman Catholic church 
does to-day. Learned men used Latin as the language 
of science and literature. And laws were written in 
Latin. Indeed, Latin was the tongue in which people 
of different nations conversed and in which inter- 
national negotiations were carried on, until within 
the last two or three hundred years. 

The original English were Germans who drove out 
or exterminated the people whom they found in 
England. And .these English, " Anglo-Saxons " they 
are commonly called, spoke a pure German dialect. 
But in the eleventh century the Normans conquered 
the English, and after that for a long time the king 
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and his nobles, and the principal church officers, in 
short all the ruling class, were Normans. Now the 
Normans were French, and they continued to speak 
French long after their settlement in England. But 
after three or four centuries the two nations, Normans 
and English, became quite thoroughly mingled, and 
the French language gradually ceased to be used. 

The English which took its place, however, naturally 
contained a very large number of French words. It 
must be remembered that the Normans formed the 
wealthy and ruling class, while the old English, the 
Saxons, were the middle class and the peasants. So 
we might expect to find French words used for such 
ideas as would be common in the great castle, while 
the peasant would still keep to his blunt Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus "ox" was the homely name given the animal 
by the Saxon herdsmen. But when the ox was slaugh- 
tered and carried to the castle to be eaten, it was called 
by the Norman name of " beef." 

But, as has been said, the French language used by 
the Normans was only a form of Latin. And so there 
came into English a large number of Latin words 
through the Norman French. And about the same 
number have been taken directly from Latin. 

So it is that while the basis of English is a German 
dialect, not very different from what we call Low 
Dutch, still, more than half its words came from the 
Latin language. 

Now these Latin words are usually rather long ones. 
They generally consist of some simple part, called 
the root, and a variety of syllables prefixed or added. 
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It will be seen that diction, dictcUe, dictation, indict, 
predict, predicate, for instance, have the root die-. One 
who is familiar with Latin recognizes die- as the root 
of a Latin verb meaning " to say." So it is plain that 
all these English words must have some meaning 
connected with " saying." And a moment's reflection 
will show this to be correct. The other syllables in 
these words are also Latin, each with a meaning easily 
understood by the Latin scholar. 

Surely an intelligent knowledge of the language we 
use is a valuable thing to have. But this large ele- 
ment of the language which comes from the Latin 
cannot be understood unless one knows something 
of that language. How much must one know ? Of 
course if it is possible to study Latin for years, so as 
to know very much about it, it will be so much the 
better. But if that cannot be done, it is at least 
possible to become familar with Latin modes of inflec- 
tion and derivation, and to learn a number of the more 
ordinary Latin words. Li this way a flood of light is 
poured on the meaning of a large part of our English 
speecbt 
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THE LATIN IN ENGLISH. 

Part L 
how latin words are formed. 

8TUD7 I. — THE ALPHABET. 

1. The sounds of which the Latin language is com- 
posed are represented to the eye by the same letters 
which form the English alphabet, except that the 
Romans had no w. 

The English alphabet, mdeed, is simply borrowed from the 
Latin. 

2. The vowels (litterae yooales, voice letters) are a, e, 
i, o, u, and y. 

The sounds of the vowels are as follows : 

a as a in father. 
e " a " fate. 
i " i " machine. 
o " " hole. 
u " 00 " moon. 

J has no similar sound in English. It was like the 
German ie, or the French u. 

Some prefer to pronounce Latin as they do English. Stu- 
dents are advised, however, to learn the Roman pronunciation, 
as above and in 8, 4. 

3 
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3. What the Romans cai^ou the quantity of a v. 's un- 
known in English. We distinguish between different sounds of 
the same yow^l, as of a in hate, hat, father, all. But we pay 
no attention to the relative time it takes to make these various 
sounds. 

The Romans, however, gave oi^, and only one, sound to 
any vowel. The Latin a, for instance, had always the sound 
of the English a in father. But this one sound of a vowel 
they made in two ways : either protracting it, thus making it 
long, or clipping it off, thus making it short. This distinction 
as to the length of time taken in sounding a vowel they called 
quantity. 

The quantity of a vowel, then, is the relative time taken in 
sounding it. 

With reference to quantity, vowels are either long or short. 
A long vowel should take twice the time of a short vowel. 

In printing, quantity is indicated by a mark over the vowel ; 
e.g. long a is printed ft, and short a, &. A vowel which may be 
either long or short is called common, and has both marks ; 
e.g. S. 

4. The remaining letters of the alphabet are conso- 
nants (oonaonantes^ sounding with). 

Their sounds can be made only mth vowel sounds. 

The consonants in Latin have the same sound as in 
English, with the following exceptions : 

c and g are always hard (i.e. c as in cat, g as in gas). 

j has the sound of y, and v nearly that of w. 

B is always sharp (as in son; never like s in wisdom). 

b before b has the sound of p. 

z has the sound of ds (or perhaps of Bd). 

z is not really a Latin letter. The Romans borrowed, it from 
Greek. 
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6. Phonetic Analysis of the Alphabet. 

The following table presents a classification of the letters, 
arranged with reference to the position of the vocal organs in 
sounding them. The student should learn it carefully, making 
sure that he understands just the position of the organs of 
speech in sounding each letter (as explained in 6). 



I. Scale of Vowels. 




Open 



Medial 



M Close 



II. Scale of Consonants. 



1. Semivowels, sonant 

2. Nasals, sonant 

3. Liquids, sonant 

4. Spirants, surd 

5. Mutes, j*'^'*' 



Palatals. 

i 

n(=zng) 

h 
g 

c (k, q) 



LmOITALS. 

n 

B 
d 
t 



6. Double Consonants, 

z = 08 or g8 

a = ds (or perhaps sd) 



V 

m 

f 

b 
P 
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6. Bemabks on the Phonetic Analysis. 

Articulate sounds are made by a current of air (the breath) 
which passes from the lungs through the vocal cords and is 
modified by the palate, tongue, teeth, and lips. 

a is called the opeii vowel, because in sounding it the jaws 
and lips are wide open. It will be seen that e is then sounded 
by partially closing the jaws, and 1 by more nearly closing 
them ; o by partially closing the lips, and u by almost closing 
them. Hence i and u are called close vowels, and e and o 
medial vowels, y has the sound of i, with the lips held in 
position to sound u, — like u in French or U in German. 

Again, in sounding a, e, i, the breath is thrown against 
successive parts of the palate. Hence these vowels are called 
palatah In sounding o and u the breath is thrown out directly 
through the lips. Hence these vowels are called labial (from 
the Latin labium. Up). 

By continuing the successive contraction of the vocal organs, 
the consonants are formed in the order of the table until the 
surd mutes are reached. 

In sounding the consonants the breath is modified, as has 
been said, by one or more of the parts of the mouth. Those 
that result from throwing the breath against the palate are 
called palatals. Those in making which the tongue is espe- 
cially active are called Unguals (lingua, tongue). Those whose 
sound is formed by the use of either (or both) of the lips are 
called labials (labium, lip). 

The sonant consonants (aonans, sounding) are made by 
expelling the breath forcibly. 

In the surds (sordus, not heard) the breath is emitted 
quietly. 

The semivowels^ j (= y in English) and v (= to in English), 
are merely the vowels i and u used to begin a syllable ; e,g. 
ejuB, yeni. Thus the close vowels can hardly be distinguished 
from the most open consonants. Indeed, in many Latin texts 
the forms j and v never occur, i and u being always written. 
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The nasals (naeuB, nose) are sounded by expelling the 
breath through the nose, n in certain positions has the sound 
of ng in English ; e.g. ancora^ anchor (pronounced as if spelled 
angcora). 

The liquids (llqnidus, /ui(2) are so called because the breath 
rolls so smoothly from the mouth in forming them. 

The spirants (spiralis, breathing) are made by breathing 
sharply against the palate (h) ; more gently over the tip of 
the tongue through the teeth (s) ; and between the upper teeth 
and the lower lip (/). 

The mutes are so called because in the process of sounding 
them the breath is entirely stopi)ed by closing the organs of 
speech. 

The double consonant, x, wm frequently used, but was 
merely a device of the scribes to save writing cs. It has the 
sound of those two letters (like ks in books or x in box). 

z the Romans rarely used (see 4). 



7. Diphthongs. 

A diphthong is a combination of two vowels with 
but one sound. The separate sounds glide together 
and unite. 

The ones commonly used are ae^ oe, au, eu. 

Of the two vowels in a diphthong the second, if a palatal, 
must not stand higher in the scale (5, 1.), i.e. must not be more 
nearly open, than the first ; if the second vowel is a labial, it 
must be lower in the scale than the first. 

From this it will be seen that there can be no diphthong 
ending in a. There is also no diphthong ending in o. 

The diphthongs beginning with a (open diphthongs) are ae, 
ai, au. 

The labial diphthongs are oe, oi, oL 

The palatal diphthong is en. 
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The sound of a diphthong is merely that of its com- 
ponent vowels run together. The English equivalents 
are about as follows : 



:i>' 



like i in fire, 
ow " owL 



oil 



oy " hoy. 

«1 " wi " vnU, 

eu not quite like any English sound. The separate 
sounds of e and u are merely run together. 
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8. Words are formed fl*om other words: (1) by 
prefixing a syllable or group of syllables, e,g, j^revent ; 
(2) by adding a syllable or group of syllables, e.gr. 
amusement, walke^^; (3) by joining two words, e.g. 
steam-bocU. 

A syllable or group of syllables prefixed is called a 
prefix. 

A syllable or group of syllables added is called a 
suffix. 

A word formed by joining two words is called a comr 
pound word. 

9. In joining a prefix or a suffix to a simple word, 
and in forming compounds, it will often happen that 
sounds come in collision which are not easy to 
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articulate one immediately after the other, or which 
have a disagreeable sound. In such cases one of 
three things is usually done: (1) one of the sounds 
is omitted; or (2) one is changed; or (3) both are 
changed. 

In the word allude the prefix is ckf. But okilude would be 
awkward to ^onouaoe. So we say aZlude — changing dU)l, 

These changes are eeMedpfionetic (i.e, sound) changes, 
and in writing and printing are indicated by a change 
of letters. 

The usual purpose ol phonetic changes, as explained above, 
is to secure ease of utterance. Usage has determined that 
within certain limits such changes are convenient and useful. 
But in many cases people make phonetic changes, especially 
the omission of sounds, from mere carelessness and laziness: 
e.flr. " goin' " for " going." Those who wish to speak pure and 
elegant English are on their guard against an articulation so 
slovenly. 

10. (1) There are many ways of making phonetic 
change — more in Latin than in English. These will 
be explained from time to time as they become neces- 
sary in use. 

(2) But besides the changes that result from the 
collision of sounds (9), the Eomans often made pho- 
netic changes in the final syllable of a word to which 
no suffix was attached : e,g, the stem (18 a) nomin-, 
used as a word without a suffix, became nomen, name 
(from the stem we have the English words nominal, 
nominate, etc.). 
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BTUDT m. — "WORDS. 

11. A word may be considered with reference to 
the sounds that compose it, or with reference to its 
meaning and use in a sentence. 

Words considered Phonetically. 
1. SyUaJbles, 

12. A Latin word consists of one or more syllables ; 
e.g, ad, ara. Each syllable must have one vowel or 
diphthong, and only one ; and may have one or more 
consonants. That is to say, there are as many sylla- 
bles in a Latin word as there are vowels or diphthongs ; 
e,g, a-ma-vis-tifl. And there are no silent letters in 
Latin. 

In dividing a word into syllables, the following rales are 
observed : 

a. A single consonant between two vowels goes with the 
second ; e.g. ma-num. 

b. It two consonants stand together between two vowels, 
one usually goes with each ; e.g. op-ti-ma. 

c. If three consonants stand together between two vowels, 
the division usually falls after the first two ; e.g. cunc-tus. 
But if the second be a mute and the third a liquid, the division 
is before the last two ; e.g. caa-tra. 

13. The last syllable of a word is called the uU 
tima. The next syllable before the ultima is the 
penult. The next syllable before the penult is the 
antepemdt. 
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2. Quantity. 

14. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time 
taken in pronouncing it. 

Syllables are either long or sJiort, A long syllable 
takes longer time to pronounce than does a short one. 

A long vowel is supposed to take about twice as long to 
pronounce as does a short one. The relative length of syllables 
must be less exact, as there is no uniformity in the number of 
articulations they may contain. The more letters in a syllable, 
the longer it will take to sound it (there are no silent letters in 
Latm, 12). 

Still, one long syllable is considered about equal to two short 
ones. 

15. The quantity of a syllable depends either on the 
quantity of its vowel or on the character of the letters 
following its vowel. The first of these two is called 
natural quantity ; the second, quantity by position. 

A syllable is long by nature if it contains either a 
diphthong or a long vowel; e.g. the first syllable of 
au-rum, fre-gL 

A syllable is short by nature if it contains a short 
vowel ; e.g. the first syllable of c&-do. 

A syllable is long by position if its vowel is followed 
by two consonants (or a double consonant) ; e.g. the 
first syllables of ad-do, duz. 

A syllable is short by position if its vowel is imme- 
diately followed by another vowel ; e.g. the first sylla- 
ble of vl-a. 

In determining quantity, h is not considered at all ; e.^. in 
tra-ho, the first syllable is short by position. 



Part IL 

how latin words are inflected. 

STUDT IV. — NOTTNS. LABIAL BTfiMS. Sunk 

18. nrbs is a Latin noun meaning city. We find 
other forms : urbi, to a city; nrM, with a city; urbiflni, 
of cities; nrblbtUi, to cities or with cities; nrbls^ of a 
city; nrbes, cities; urbSm, a city, 

a. It is obvious that the syllable urb is found in all 
the forms, and this we call the stem of the word. 

6. Then the other letters, which are attached to the 
stem, must give the different meanings. These letters 
we call endings. 

c. Of the forms above given (the forms of a noun in 
Latin, as in English, are called cases), we notice that 
orbs, nrbSm, urbis, urb!, nrbS have a meaning which 
shows them to be in the singular number, while urbes, 
urbitUn, urblbtUi are plainly in the plural number. 

d. If we should study Latin sentences in which the 
word occurs in its various forms, we should find that 
the form urbs is used only as the subject of a verb, 
urbSm only as the object of a transitive verb or of a 
preposition, while urbes may be used in either way. 

15 
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The subject form is called the nominative case, as 
in English. 

The object form is called in Latin the accusative 
case (instead of the objective case, as in English). 

The other forms are always translated into English 
by prepositions, as in the examples. 

The forms nrbls, of a city, urbitUn, of cities, are called 
the genitive case. A Latin genitive may sometimes be 
translated by the English possessive. Thus, urbls may 
mean city's. 

The forms urbi, to a city, nrblbtlB, to cities, are called 
the dative case. A dative may also be translated by 
for. Thus, urbi may mean for a city. 

The forms urbS, with a city, urblbtUi, with cities, are 
called the ablative case. An ablative may also be 
translated by from, in, or by. Thus, urbS may mean 
from a city or in a city or by a city. 

An ablative, like an accusative, may be used as the 
object of a Latin preposition. Thus, In urbS means 
in a city, 

1. A Latin preposition with an accusative for its 
object always implies motion towards. Thus, In iirbem 
means into a city; &d urbSm means to a city. 

2. A Latin preposition with an ablative for its 
object often implies motion from or rest in an object. 
Thus, ab urb8 means away from a city; In urb« means 
in a city. 

19. If we take the endings of the various forms of 
urbs from the stem and arrange them in a table, it 
will be as follows ; 
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First Table op Case Endings. 

Singular, Plural. 

Nominative »1 «- 

Accusative 9m ' 



Grenitive Is itUn or tim 

Dative I 

Ablative 8 
Note. — This table should be committed to memory. 



I Ibtts 



20. The INFLECTION of a noun is the forming of its 
various cases by attaching the above case endings to 
the stem. Thus, the stem of urbs we have seen to be 
urb-. Then the inflection of urbs is as follows : 

Stem urb-. 
Singular, Flural, 

Nominative urbs, c«y XmhBn, cities 

Accusative urbSm, cUy ) 

Genitive urbls, of a city urbitim, of cities 

Dative urbl, to or for a city 1 urblbiiib, to or for or 

Ablative urbS, vrith (etc.) a city ) with (etc.) cities 

a. Gender in Latin does not depend so strictly on 
sex as in English. Thus, urbs is feminine, while in 
English we call city neuter. 

Neuter stems in Latin are inflected somewhat dif- 
ferently from stems which are masculine or femi- 
nine (39). 

b. Stems, for convenience, are named according to 
the last letter. The last letter of the stem urb- is b. 

Now b is a consonant. So urb- is a consonant stem. 
But among consonants b is a mute (5, II.). So urb- 
is a mute stem. 
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And among mutes b is a labial. So urb- is a labial 
stem. 

All masculine and feminine consonant stems and 
masculine and feminine vowel stems which end in i 
are inflected like urbs, by attaching the endings of the 
table in 19. 

There are some variations in the different classes of stems. 
These will be noticed in the proper place. 

c. Then, if one knows the stem of a Latin noun and 
its gender, it is quite easy to inflect it, by merely 
attaching the proper case endings. 

21. The last vowel in a stem is called the stem 
vowel; e.g. in the stem princip-, the stem vowel is i. 

In the nominative case singular the stem vowel is sometimes 
changed. Thus, in that case we often find e instead of a short 
i (i) in the stem. 

The stem princlp- has for the nominative princeps. 
The inflection is as follows : 

Note. — Abbreviations will be used: m., f., n., for mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter ; Sing., Plur., for singular and plural ; 
N., Ac, G., D., Ab., for the names of the cases. 

princeps, m., chief; stem princip-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. prlncei» | princIpS. 

Ac. principSm ) 

G. principis principtim 

?;, ^\^ I principlbtts 

Ab. principS ) 

Notice that in the genitive plural the ending is ttm. This is 
used in most nouns rather than Itlm. In the Lists of Words 
those which have Itim will be indicated. 
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22. List of Words. 

1. Labial Mute Sterna. 

urbs, f., city, stem urb- (G. Plur. lum) 

stirps, f., stem, ** stirp- 

trabs, f., beam, »* trab- 

forceps, m. f., pair of tonga, ** forcip- 

m-Qniceps, m. f., a townsman, *' mtiniclp- 

partlceps, m. f., a companion, ** partiLcip- 

princeps, m. f., chief, '* princlp- 

&dep8, m. f., fat, ** adip- 

2. Prepositions. 

&d, to, towards 

j^ f into (with an accusative) 

I in (with an ablative) 
ft, &b, from, away from (with an ablative) 

Note, — ft is used if the following word begins with a conso- 
nant ; &b, if the following word begins with a vowel. 

3. Miscellaneous. 

pxAx, hoy vSnlt, comes 

puellft, girl \t, goes 

23. The Verb Sum, / am. 

Indicative Mood, Peesent Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1st person ntxn., I am stimiiB, we are 

2d ** Sb, thovr art estis, you are 

3d '' QBt, he is Bunt, they are 
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BXBBOISBS. 

1. FnSr est In nrbS. 2. TrfibSs sttnt In nrbS. 3. FnellS 
Sd nrbSm ySnlt. 4. FuSr &b nrbS It 5. FuSr In urbSm It. 
6. TriibSs princlptlm. 7. ITrbSs partlclpfim. 8. Mtlnlclpes 
sunt partloIpSs. 9. FuSr & munlcIplbtLs ySnlt 10. Tr&bl- 
bils, mtlnlclpl, forcIpS, stirpSm. 

Notes. — 1. The above exercises should be translated into 
English. 

2. The case and number of each noun should be pomted out. 

3. The full inflection of each labial stem in the list of words 
should be written out. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

1. The Latin stem urb-, city, we find in many Eng- 
lish words. Urban means relating to a city. Urbane 
implies the courtesy which should belong to one who 
has been polished by the constant associations of city 
life. Suburb and suburban are at once suggested. In 
these words the Latin prefix siib, under, gives a mean- 
ing of something attached to a city and subordinate 
to it. 

2. Stirp-, stem, we find in extirpate. The nomina- 
tive forceps is used without change as the name of 
a dentist's implement. Munlclp-, a townsman, gives 
us municipal, municipality, and from partlclp- come 
participant, participate. Adlp-^ fat, we recognize in 
adipose, 

3. Fxincip-; chief, is a stem in principal, principality, 
principle* 
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STUDT v.— NOUNS. UNGUAL STEMS. trlkoL 

24. Noun stems which end in a lingual mute (t, d) 
are inflectod by attaching the case endings of the table 
in 19. 

The combinations ts, da, were displeasing to the Roman ear, 
and are rather difficult to articulate. Accordingly in the nomi- 
native singular the lingual was dropped before s. 

Stem ISpId-, m., atone. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. ISpls, a stone \ ix^wj*- «#«^-- 

A li. »^L . c lapWe»» stones 

Ac. lapidem, a stone ) 

G. l&pidis, of a stone ISpIdiim, of stones 

?L «^!« '""."""* I apldTMB, to 01 uHth»tones 
Ab. laplde, with a stone > 

Stem millt-, m., soldier. 
[For e in the nominative singular, see 21.] 
Sing. Plur. 

N. mMB a soldier | ^mtC, ao?(?ier. 

Ac. mHitem, a soldier ) 

G. mHitiB, of a soldier mHIttim, of soldiers 

D mmtl to a soldier | rtinmbU», to or um soldiers 
Ab. miUte, with a soldier ) 

25. List of Words. 

plvit&8, f., state, stem clvitftt- 
cai^mlt&B, f., dUaster, «' cai^mltft^ 

nl^pds, m., ^AAHicisv^ <t n8p5t- 
▼irttis, f„ virtue, ♦♦ vWdt^ 
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•aiils, f., safety, 


stem 


•aiiit- 


qniSs, f., quiet, 




qniat- 


p6s,m., /00«, 




p«d- 


cuBtSs, m. f., guards 




custSd- 


lauB, f., praise. 




laud- 


hSrSs, m. f ., heir, 




h«r6d- 


an, f., art. 




art- 


nox, f., ntV^f, 




noct- 


dens, m., tooth. 




dent- 


mons, m., mountain, 




mont- 


pons, m., bridge, 




pont- 


Ions, m.,/ouneai'n. 




font- 



Note. — In the last six words the G. Plar. has the endmg 
iiim. See 21. 

*, ez, from, out of (with an ablative) 
ctim, in company toith (with an ablative) 
h&bSt, has 
h&bent, have 

26. The Verb Sum, I am. 

Indicative Mood, Impebfect Tense. 

Sing, Plur, 

1st person 8rSm, I was Sramiis, we were 

2d ** Sr&B, thou wert Sr&tis, you were 

3d ** 8r&t, he was Sr&nt, they were 

EXBBOISBS. 

1. Qnies In clYltatS ^t&i. 2. HllSs Sst lu tirbS. 3. LSpI- 
dgs urbitim sttnt sSitltl (for safety), ^^Virtas est lattdl 
clYltatl. \p, OttstOdes qniStls, pSdSs ctUtQdiLm. 6. FnSr 
cUm mdltS ySnlt 7. £rSnt (there were) laildgs mllltlbiis 
(dative case). 8. FSdtimy kildlbtis, cnstOdS, hSrSdlbtts. 
9. FuSr sSlfLtSm h&b^. 10. MllltSs pSdSs h&bent 
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1. The feet of the beams. 2. The guards of the 
cities. 3. Quiet in the state. 4. The guard comes 
with the chief. 5. The chiefs have guards. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

1. The stem ISpld- is found in lapidary, a worker in 
precious stones. From millt- come military, militia, 
C&l&mitat- is calamity, quiet- is quiet. Salut- gives us 

'^*'i'^ ^ute, which originally meant to wish one safety; ped- 
occurs in pedal and pedestrian; ciuitod- is about the 
same as custody; laud- is made into a verb, as laud, 
and is found in the noun laudation and in the adjective 
laudatory, P8d- is seen in pedal and pedestrian. 

2. It will be seen that many English words in which 
these Latin stems appear have other letters or sylla- 
bles. Some of these are English. Others are Latin ; 
such a word as laudation, for instance, coming directly 
from a Latin noun stem, laudation-, which is itself ulti- 
mately derived from the stem laud-. The method by 
which these derivatives are formed, and the force of 
the various syllables, will be explained later. All that 
is necessary now is to notice the English words in 
which the Latin stems occur, and the similarity in 
meaning. 
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BTUDT VL — NOX7NS. PALATAI. STEMS. £r5. 

27. Noun stems which end in a palatal mute (c, g) 
are inflected by attaching the case endings of the table 
in 19. 

The combinations cs, gs the Romans indicated by writing, 
in place of the two letters, the single letter z. Thus, instead of 
arcs, they wrote a 



Stem reg-, m., king. 





Sing. 




Plur. 


N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 


rex, king 
rfigSm, king 
regis, of a king 
r«gl, to a king 
rfigS, with a king 


\ 
\ 


rfigfis, kings 
rCgiim, of kings 
rSgibtts, to or with kings 



Stem jiidic-, m., judge, 

[For e in the N. Sing., see 21.] 

Sing. Plur, 

N. iHdex Judge | inaio^s Judges 

Ac. jfidicem, judge ) 

G. ifidi(A^, o/ a judge jfLdldSim, of judges 

D i^^^ to a judge | jaaiclbtts, to or «ftA i«dj,<« 
Ab. jfidice, vnth a judge J 





Stem radio-, root. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


N. 
Ac. 


rftdiz, root 1 
rftdlcem, root J 


r&dlcSs, roots 


G. 


r&dlcis, of a root 


r&dlciim, of roots 


D. 

Ab. 


r&dlcl, to a root ] 
radlcS, with a root }' 


radlcIbiiB, to or with roots 
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28. 



List of Words. 



crux, f., cross, 
pax, i., peace, 
dux, m. f., leader, 
lux, f., light, 
Spex, m,^^3mkrrUt, 
^Bilex. m. 1, fiint, 



A'^ »vv\ 



index, mTf., design, 
jtldex, m. i,, judge, 
artlfex, m. f., artificer, 
pontlfex, m. f., high priest, 
vox, f., voice, 
putifx, f., a nurse, 
rftdix, f., root, 
grex, m., crowd, flock, 
rex, m., king, 
lex, f., law. 






stem 


crtio- 




p&o- 




diio- 




mo- 




Splc- 


t •* 


sHIo- 


'«* 


Indlo- 




jfidlc- 




ftrtlfio* 




pontifio- 




vfio- 




UUti'IO- 




r&dlo- 




«rSg- 




r«g- 




18g- 



The Verb Sum^ I am. 
Indicatiyb Mood, Future Tbnss. 



Sing. 
1st person 8r5, 1 shall he 
2d '' Sris, thou Shalt he 
3d ** 8rlt, he will he 



Plur. 
SrImiiB, we shall he 
Sritis, you will he 
Sriint, they will he 



d&t, (he) gives 
dant, (tJiey) give 
St, and 



9l6d, hut 
n5n, not 

d%, ahout (with an ablative) 



BXBBOISBS. 

1. Dnx 8riit In arbS. 2. Jtldex ISgSs da|t. 



8. Vox rSgIs 
Srit lex. 4. LSgMs, grSgiim, arttflcMs. 5. DilcSs laildSm 
jadlclbtls daut. 6, Fonttfez MX clvltfttls vox. 7. 
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oustSd^s St diicSs h&bent. 8. FSs montls nQn Sst &pez. 
9. TiSbSs pontiB laudl artlfloIbtLs stuit. 10. DiLcSs nOn 
rSgSs sSd otLstOdSs sunt. 

1. Crowds are on (= In with an ablative) the bridges. 
2. The boy comes in company with the leaders. 3. The 
voices of the judges and the summits of the moun- 
tains. 4. To the summit of the cross. 5. He gives 
praise to the kings. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

1. The stem dttc- gives the word duke, which is now 
a title of nobility, but originally meant a military 
leader. Ducal comes from the same stem. 

2. The nominatives apex and index are used with- 
out change as English words. Quite a number of 
words we shall find thus borrowed bodily. Usually, 
however, it is the stem which is Anglicized, as in 
duke, above. 

3. Silic- is found in silicious, indic- in indicate and 
indicative, judic- in judicial, artific- in artificial, ponti- 
flc- in pontifix^al, radio- in radical, voc- in vocal, reg- in 
regal, and leg- in legal. 

4. Orgg- is in the verb aggregate. It is also found 
in the adjective egregious. In this word e means out 
of, and the stem greg- means crowd. Hence egregious 
means out of the crowd, or unusual, extraordinary. The 
force of the final syllable -ous will be made clear in a 
later lesson. 

5. Criic- is seen in crucifix, pSc- in pacific and pacify. 
Lucid means clear, illumined by light (luo-). 
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Eemabks on Phonetic Changes. 

29. The noun stems thus far treated, it will be 
noticed, are those which end in mute consonants. 
Whether labials, linguals, or palatals, all alike are 
inflected by Attaching the endings of the table in 19. 

The changes which the stem undergoes in the pro- 
cess of inflection are very few, and occur only in the 
nominative singular. They are as follows : 

A final lingual (t, d) of the stem is dropped when s 
is added. 

Instead of cs or gs, x is always written. 

If the stem vowel is i, it becomes 8. 



STUDY Vn. — SYNOPSIS OP VERBS. Pul. 

30. When we study Latin verbs we find that the 
main facts about them are much the same as in English. 

There are two voices, active and passive, as in 
English. 

There are three moods, the indicative, subjunctive, 
and imperative. 

The indicative, as in English, shows that the mean- 
ing of the verb is asserted as 2^ fact; e.g, he walks. 

The subjunctive shows that the meaning of the verb 
is asserted as existing merely in thought; e.g. if he were 
here. 

The imperative mood, as in English, shows that the 
meaning of the verb is put as a command; e.g^go to 
town. 
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There are six tenses in Latin — present, imperfect, 
future, perfect, pluperfect, future perfect. Their 
meaning is about the same as in English. 

The Latin "pluperfect" is the tense which in English we 
sometimes call the "past perfect." 

The Latin verb also has connected with it certain 
forms which have the meaning of the verb and the 
use in a sentence of nouns or adjectives. These are 
respectively, verbal nouns (the Eomans used three 
sorts, which they called " infinitives," " gerunds,'' and 
"supines") and participles. We need not pay much 
attention to these at present. 

31. The verb carp6, 1 nibble, may be arranged in the 
indicative mood in the following synopsis of forms : 



Synopsis op CarpS. 
Indicativb Mood. 
ActlTe Voice. 
carp6, / nibble 
carp6b&n, I was nibbling 
carpSm, / shall nibble 
carpal, / have nibbled or I nibbled 
carpaSr&m, I had nibbled 
carpaSro, I shall have nibbled 

PasglTe Voice. 

carpdr, lam nibbled 

carpfib^, I was nibbled 

carpSr, / shall be nibbled 

^w w (I have been nibbled 
carptiiB Biim < _ .... , 

"^ L OT I was nibbled 

carpttis Sr&m, / had been nibbled 

carpti&B Sr6, / shall have been nibbled 



Present Tense 
Imperf. " 
Fut. " 

Perf. " 

Pluperf. " 
Fut. Perf. " 

Present Tense 

Imperf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Pluperf. 
Fut. Perf. 
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If we examine these forms, we shall readily notice 
some facts : 

1. In every place we see the syllable carp-. If we 
should look at this verb in the other moods and in the 
noun and adjective forms, we should everywhere find 
the only common part to be the same syllable carp-. 
Therefore it is plain that carp- is the stem of the verb. 
We shall call this hereafter the verb stem, 

2. In the first three tenses of both voices the only 
common part is the verb stem carp-. This we may call 
the present stem. 

In this verb the present stem is the same as the verb stem. 
In many other verbs, however, the present stem is formed by 
changing the verb stem. 

3. In the last three tenses of the active voice the 
common part is the syllable carps-. This we may call 
the perfect stem. 

In this verb, as in many others, the perfect stem is f9rmed 
by adding s to the verb stem. We shall see presently that there 
are other ways also of forming perfect stems. 

4. In the last three tenses of the passive voice we 
see that there is a compound form. Siim, Sr&m, 6r6, 
are the auxiliaries (as in English, I am nibbled). 
Carptiis is the perfect participle (we usually call it in 
English the past participle), meaning " nibbled.'' In 
carptiis we shall learn in the course of a few lessons 
that iis is merely a case ending (the Latin participles 
and adjectives are inflected like nouns). Therefore 
the common verbal part is carpt-. This is found only 
in the perfect participle and in the verbal noun which 
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is called the " supine." So, for convenience, we may 
call carpt- the supine stem. 

The supine stem here is formed by adding t to the rerb stemi 
This is the usual way. 

5. Thus it appears that from the verb stem carp- 
the inflection requires three distinct stems to be 
formed, — the present stem, the perfect stem, and the 
supine stem. 

And every fully inflected Latin verb has these three 
stems. 

32. List op Wobds. 

The present and perfect indicative active and the perfect 
participle passive will exhibit the three stems. 

carp6, I nibble^ carpal, caxptiis, verb stem carp- 

ntib6, 1 marry, nupsl, nupttis, ** nflb- 

BcrlbS, I write, scripsl, scripttUi, ** scrlb- 

It will be seen that in the perfect and supine stems b of the 
verb stem becomes a surd (p) before the surds 8, t. This is 
called assimilation. 

61c6, Isay, Itell, dIxT, dictiis, verb stem dlc- 

cing6, I gird, ciiud, cinctiis, ** cing- 

In the perfect stem of both these verbs, as in noims with a 
palatal stem, x is written instead of cb, gs (6, II.). 

In the supine stem cinct-, g of the verb stem becomes a 
surd (c) before the surd t. 

d{Lc6, / lead, dnxT, ductiis, verb stem dflc- 

rgg6, I rule, rexi, recti&s, ** rSg- 

tr&hS, I draw, tra±L, tracttia, *^ trSh- 

h is a palatal, and is so treated in forming the perfect and 
supine stems. 
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v6h6, /carry, /ftn'nsr, vezi, vectiis, verb stem v8h- 

sculp6, /carve (in stone), sculpsl, BOUlpttiB, ** soulp- 

scalp6, I scrape^ scalpsi, soalpttts, ** soalp- 

tSg6, / cover^ tezi, teottts, ** tSg- 

tingS» Idye^ tinxT, tincttts, ** tlng- 



33. The Verb Sum, I am. 

Indicative Mood, Psbfsct Tense. 

8ing, 

1st person lul, / Aave &e«n or / vios 

2d '* faisti, thou hast been or tAou wut 

3d ** Inlt, Ae has been or Ae toa« 

Flur. 

1st person fulmtts, toe have been or toe toere 
2d ** foistis, you ^ave been or you toere 
8d ** fafirttnt, they have been or they voere 

BXBBCISBS. 

1. OingSb&m, oinxSriUn, tr&hftm, rezSrS. 2. MllltSs oinze- 
rSm. 3. TiSbes pontitim tSgSbSm. 4. IblltSs St prinoIp68 
diidim. 5. UrbSm St clvIt&tSm rex&rS. 6. HllSs laudSm vlr- 
ttltlB UbSt. 7. MflltSs lauds dnxSriUn. 8. GrSgSm jfLdlotim 
rezl. 9. DS rSglbtLs sSd nOn dS ISglbtLs sonbSbSm. 10. Trii- 
bSs In nrbSs vezSiSm. 

1. I was covering the summits of the mountains. 
2. I shall rule in the cities. 3. I write about the 
cities of the kings. 4. I have led the soldiers out of 
the cities. 5. We were kings and judges, and we had 
ruled the cities. 
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Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Many English words contain Latin verb stems. 
Carp means to nibble away reputation, showing the 
stem carp-. The stem nupt- is found in nuptial. Scrib- 
gives us scribe, which means a writer, and script- yields 
script and scripture, each meaning something written. 
From diet- we have diction and dictionary. A dv^t is a 
means of leading or drawing off a liquid, from duct-. 
Other derivatives may easily be found. 

It will be noticed that the few derivatives above 
noted come from the verb stem (which in these verbs 
is the same as the present stem) or from the supine 
stem. . There are no English words formed from Latin 
perfect stems. 



STUDY vm. — SYNOPSIS OP VERBS (Continued). 
PuSr&m. 

34. Perfect stems are formed from verb stems in several 
ways. But English derivatives from Latin verbs come- from 
the other stems — none from the perfect. For that reason, we 
shall merely mention the various perfect stems, as we have 
occasion to use verbs, without discussing their formation. 

The supine stem is formed, as was seen in the last 
study, by adding t to the verb stem. 

If the verb stem ends in a lingual (t, d), two lin- 
guals will thus be brought together. In that case, 
the Eomans used to change one or both of the letters 
so as to make the pronunciation more easy or agree- 
able. Thus, cad6, / fall (verb stem cSd-), has its 
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perfect participle c&siis (supine stem cas-) ; «d6, I eat 
(verb stem 6d-), SstUi (supine stem *»-) ; mitt6, / send 
(verb stem mitt-), missiis (supine stem mifui-). In all 
these, the supine stem seems to be formed with s 
instead of t. 

This is what is called assimilation. The second 
lingual changes to s (a sound easily made when the 
organs of speech are in the position to sound d or t). 
The first lingual then either is dropped, or itself 
becomes s. 

Thus lingual stems all have the supine stem in s. 

35. List op Words. 



c6d6, I yield, 


cesal, 


cesstls, 


verb stem cSd- 


claudS, I close, 


clausl, 


clauBtis, 


'♦ claud- 


dIvidS, /dmde, 


dIvlBl, 


dXvIstis, 


'* dlvld- 


6vad6, I evade. 


fivasl, 


evftstis 


*♦ 6vad- 


flect6, / bend. 


nezi, 


flexttB, 


flect- 



In the stem flex-, notice that the full form would be flect-t-. 
The second t becomes Ji, before which the other t drops, x is 
then written instead of cs. 

ItidS, I play, IfLsX, IttstlB, verb stem Itid- 

initt6, I send, voSbI, mlBBtiB, '•^ mitt- 

In the stem miBB-, the full form would be mitt-t-. The last 
t becomes n, the preceding t drops, and the remaining t is assimi- 
lated to B. 



plectS, I plait. 


pie», 


pleztlB, verb stem plect- 


plaud6, I applaud. 


plauBl, 


plauBtiB, ** plaud- 


rad6, I shave. 


rftBi, 


rftBtiB, ** rad- 


r5d6, I gnaw. 


roBl, 


roBtiB, *' rod- 


trfldS, I thrust. 


trusl, 


truBtlB, '* tmd- 
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36. The Verb Sum, I am. 

iNDicATiYB Mood, Plupbrpect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

fuSrSm, I had been fugramtis, we had been 

fugrSUi, thou hadst been fuSrfttis, you had been 

fuSr&t, he had been fuSrant, they had been 

stLb, under (with an accusative or an ablative). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ad regSm misl. 2. Judlclbiis gt rSglbtls cSdSbSm. 
3. OrSggm divIsgrS. 4. DiicSs 8t rSgSs mIsgrSm. 5. V9- 
cgm judlctUn plaudlim. 6. OnstddSs In urbSm trtldSbSm. 
7. PuSr herSs regis fu6rat. 8. Bex dux clvltatla fult 
9. Trabes pontls In nrb§ Srunt. 10. EdsSiSm, trtisgrS, 
mittftm, lUdebSm, radSim, plSctebSm. 

1. I had bent under the bridge. 2. I was evading 
the crowd. 3. The guard had been a leader. 4. The 
boy has teeth. 5. The fountains were under the bridge. 

Kemarks on Derivatives. 

Ceding territory is yielding it. The Latin stem is 
ced-; and cession is obviously from the supine stem 
cesA-. Recede and recession, accede and accession^ have 
the same stem. 

In like manner we have divide and division from 
divid- and divis- evade and evasion from evad- and 
evas-. 

The stem fleet- occurs in deflect, which means to 
bend aside. Flex- is found in flexible, which means 
easily hent 
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Ddvde and delusion contain the stems lud- and lus-. 

The stem mitt- we find in remit, demit, emit A 
mission, from the stem iniBs-^ is evidently something 
sent; and so is a missive. 

Applaud, erase, erode, intrude, have meanings easily 
seen from their stems. 



STUDY IX. — NOUNS. UQUID AND S STEMS. 
Pu8r6. 

37. Noun stems ending in a liquid (1, n, r, there are 
no stems in m) are declined like mute stems, by attach- 
ing the endings of the table in 19, excepting only that 
in the nominative singular no ending is used. 



N. 
Ac. 
G. 
D. 



N. 
Ac. 
G. 
D. 



sol, m., sun; stem sol-. 

Flur. 
solfis, suns 
851iim, of suns 



Sing, 
s51, sun \ 
B616m, " J 
sdlis, of the sun 
soil, to the sun 



Ab. 851S, with the sun 



\ fldlibtis, to or with suns 



le5, m., lion; stem leon-. 

[n final after o is dropped.] 

Sing. Flur. 

leS, lion \ 



lednSm, " J 
leouis, of a lion 
lednl, to a lion 



I 



Ab, lednS, with a lion J 



lednfifl, lions 
ledni&m, of lions 
leonlbtLs, to or with lions 
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pastdr, m., shepherd; stem pastor-. 
Sing, Phir, 

N. pastST shepherd \ j^tHrts, shepherds 

Ac. pastdrSm, " J 

G. pastdrls, of a shepherd pastoriim, of shepherds 

. pa» 1 o ^ « _lpaBt6ribttB, «oortoM«Acp^r(f« 
Ab. paatdrS, vnth a shepherd J 



p&tSr, m., father; stem patr-. 

Stems in -tr- insert e in the nominative, as otherwise the 
syllable could not be pronounced. 

Sing, Plur, 

N. p&tSr, a father i a-.. ^ .^ 

Ac. Satrsin, " } P*f «»' /««^^-^ 

G. patriB, of a father patrtim, of fathers 

D. patrX, to a father "i ^ »^w . ..r ^ .r 

Ab. patr«, ««A a father} P*'^'»*'' '" *»' ««*/««*«•» 



vlrgS, f., maiden; stem virgin-. 

When a stem vowel is I, it usually becomes 6 in the nomina- 
tive singular (21). But stems ending in din or gin change the 
i to 5 in the nominative, n being then dropped as in leo. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. virg6, maiden 1 _* » ■ .^ 

Ac. vlrgingm, " I ^«^**' ^^"'''** 

G. Virginia, o/ a r»at(2e» virgintim, o/mau7end 

D. virgin!, to a maiden \ . _, ,. w , .,, . , 

Ab. virgins, ««ft a maiden ( '"«MbiU, «o or wuh maidens 
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Stems ending in s take the same endings as liquid 
stems. In the inflection, m between two vowels be- 
comes r. 

mos, m., custom; stem mos-. 
Plur. 
mSrfis, customs 
mSriiin, of customs 



Sing. 
N. mds, custom i 

Ac. mdrSm, " J 

G. mdriB, of custom 
D. m5n, to custom 1 
Ab.' mdrS, with custom f 



m5rlbti8, to or with customs 



38. List op Words. 

s51, m., suuy stem s61- 

coiuiiU, m., a consul, '* constU- 

le6, m., lion, ** le5n- 

hdm6, m. f., man (= human being), ** hdmin- 
The same changes as in stems in din and gin. 



virg6, f., maiden, 
margd, m., brink, 
lmag6, f., likeness, 
sermS, m., discourse^ 
rggl8, f., region, 
16gi$, f., legion, 
5rati6, f., oration, 
dpini6, f., opinion^ 
p&tSr, m., father, 
frfttSr, m., brother, 
mfttSr, f., mother, 
pastdr, m., shepherd, 
viatdr, m., traveller, 
5rat5r, m., a speaker, 
gl&diatdr, m., a swordsman, 
crSditdr, m., a lender, 
dfibltdr, m., a debtor. 



stem virgin- 

** margin- 

*^ imftgin- 

^* sermdn- 

«' rSgidn- 

'' legi5n- 

" 5rati5n- 

'( dpinidn- 

*♦ patr- 

*» fratr- 

** matr- 

** pastdr- 

** viator- 

*» Srator- 

" gl&diatSr- 

" cr6dit5r- 

*» debitdr- 
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tibndr, m.,/6ar, 



stem tUii5r- 



arbdr, f., a tree, 
hdndr, m., honor^ 
cartnftg6, f., gristle^ 
card6, m., hinges 
ord6, m., a row, 
altltfld6, f., heigJUj 
magnltftdd, f., greatness, 
multitadd, f., great number, 
in5s, m., cttstom, 
mfla, m., mousey 



arbdr- 

hdndr- 

cartnftgin- 

cardln- 

ordln- 

altitfldln- 

magnXtadln- 

maltlttldln- 

m5A- 

milB- (G. Plor. muriom) 



The Vbbb Sum, I am. 
Indioatiye Mood, Future Pebfegt Tense. 



1st person fa8r6, 1 shall have been 

2d ** fuSris, thou wilt have been 

3d " fuSrit, he loill have been 

Plur, 

1st person fuSrlmtLs, toe shall have been 

2d ** fuSritiB, you will have been 

3d *< faSrint, they loill have been 



BXEBCISBS. 

1. Vox Ie5iil8 est (it is). 2. FatrSs nrbls Srant dflcSs 
grggls. 3. LednSs ndn hSmlnSs sunt. 4. TrabSs yShSbSm 
St pontSs tSgSbSm. 5. VirglnSs St mllltSs 0rat5rSs ndn 
grant. 6. AltltfldS montitLm ; pastSr grSgIs ; p&tSr fratrlim. 
7. VirgS oiim mlUtS It. 8. FnSr landSm ImagM patrls iS,t 
9. Ol&diatsn St mlllll c6dS)^bn. 10. VocSm Or&tSrls plan- 
debSm. 
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1. I shall applaud the maidens. 2. The sun is the 
light of the mountains. 3. I shall gnaw the roots 
with teeth. 4. The teeth of the lion are not the 
teeth of a human being. 5. The swordsman is a 
leader of men. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Sol- is found in solar, constll- in conmlar, and leon- 
in leonine. Virgin- is our word virgin, margin- is mar- 
gin, Imagin- we make into the verb imagine. Paternal, 
maternal, fraternal are from the Latin nominatives, 
while the stems of the same words are found in p^^r- 
ricide (=: patricide), matricide, and fratricide, — cide 
meaning murder. A pastor is a shepherd. An orator, 
a gladiator, a creditor, we understand at once, and our 
word debtor is clearly the Latin debitor. Cartilaginous 
means composed of gristle. 

Cardinal is the name of a red color and of an order 
of rank in the Eoman Catholic priesthood. Originally 
it means something important, that on which other 
things turn (from cardin-, hinge). Hence it came to 
be applied to a high rank in the priesthood, and then 
naturally to the color of the distinctive badge of that 
rank (the red hat). So it is that the name which 
ladies commonly apply to ribbons is derived from a 
Latin stem which means hinge. 

Altitude, magnitude, and multitude are simply the 
Latin nominatives made into English words. 
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STUDY X. — NOUNS. NEUTER STEMS. 

39. The noun stems thus far studied are masculine 
or feminine. Neuters are somewhat different in their 
inflection. 

It has been seen that masculine and feminine liquid 
stems take no ending in the nominative singular. A 
neuter stem ending in a consonant we shall find takes 
no case ending either in the nominative or in the 
accusative singular. And in those cases in the plural, 
neuters take the ending a (or ia) instead of es. 

In the rest of the cases neuter stems take the same 
endings as masculine and feminine stems. 

Thus the table of endings for neuter consonant 
stems is as follows : 

Second Table op Endings. 
Sing, Flur, 

I a(oria) 



N. 
Ac. 



G. Is iim (or itim) 



Ab, 



IbtB 



40. poeuAy m,y poem ; stem poenAt', 

In the inflection, final t preceded by a is dropped. 

Sing, Plur. 

N. pofimS, poem l _ w.w 

A u n f pofimSta, poems 

6. poSm&tIs, of a poem po6m&tiim, of poems 

D. pofimati, to a poem | pofiro^tXbttB, to or with poems 

Ab. poSm&tS, with a poem) 
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o6r, n., heart; stem cord-. 
In the inflection, final d after a consonant is dropi)ed. 
Sing. Plur. 

N. o6r, heaH | ooidSi, hearts 

Ac. " " ) 

G. cordis, of a heart (in this word the G. Plor. is lacking) 

D. cordi, to a heart y _,, « , .*r i * 

Av. ^ J ..r r ^r oordibtls, to or with f^earta 
Ab. cordS, toith a heart) 

nomSn, n., name; stem nomln-. 
For the change of i to S in the nominative singular, see 81. 

Sing. Plur, 

N. n5mSn, name i « » v 

,, ' ,, y n5mlii&, names 

Ac. u «t / 

G. n5mInX8, of a name ndmintlm, of names 

D. n5mlnl, to a name ) . ^ -, w , .,, 

^ ^ _ , J . - y n5minibtt8, to or wif^ names 

Ab. n5ininS, tott/i a name i 

jus, n., »^^; stem ju»-. 
8 of the stem is changed to r between two vowels. 
Sing. Plur. 

G. j^l8, of right jiiriim, of rights 

D. \^xl,tonght | \Xix\htB, to ox with rights 

41. List op Words. 

c&ptit, n., head, stem c&plt- 

In this word the stem vowel i becomes tt in the nominative 
singular instead of S. 
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carmSn, n., songt stem cannln- 

5pil8, n., work, " 5pSr- 

The stem vowel 6 becomes fk in the nominatiYe singular, as 
in c&ptit. 

corpiiB, n., hodtfj stem o5rpdr- 

The stem vowel 5 becomes fi in the nominative singular, as 
in c&ptit. 

c&d&vSr, n., corpse, stem o&d&vSr- 

,^^ . ^ / Xt6r- (only in the N. 

U$r, n., journey, stemsj ^^^^^ sing.).ltln8r- 

tempfis, n., time, stem tempdr- 

gdniiB, n., kind, *< gfinSr- 

l&ttiB, n., side, " l&tSr- 

pondilB, n., weight, ** pondfir- 

5b, n., hone, ** obb- 

In the N. Sing, one s is dropped. 

rfiB, n., country, stem riir- 

dfi, about, from (with an ablative). 

EXERCISES. 

1. H$mInSs jfb^ Mbent. 2. OarmM virglniim plaudS. 

3. 0&davSr& gl&diat5riim In (on) pontS snnt. 4. Fondtls tra- 
biim ; cSpIt& mlllttlm ; temp5rIbtiB, iStSrlbtLs, ossS. 6. ttlnSrS 
regtLm dIceMm. 6. OssS radSm. 7. Bus St urbSm rezl. 
8. GSngrS urbitlm multS (many) sunt. 9. Miles multS 
$p8r& MbSt 10. FoSmStS 5pgr& h$iiilntlm sunt. 

1. The bridge has many (mult&) sides. 2. Many 
bones are in the body. 3. Songs are works of men. 

4. I was writing about the country and the mountains. 
6. Bones have weight. 
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Eemabks on Derivatives. 

Poem and corpse are the nominatives poem^ and 
corptis made directly into English. C&pit- we find 
in capitoly the head city of a country. 6p«r- is in 
operate; corpftr- in corporeal^ which means bodily; 
tempdr- in temporary y i.e. for a time; o&dav6r- in 
cadaverous, i.e. pale like a corpse (and medical stu- 
dents call a human body provided for dissection a 
cadaver) ; l&tSr- in lateral; pondfir- in ponderous; ob»- 
in ossified, that is, m^e into bone. The nominative 
rus- we find in rustic, and the stem rur- in rura^ 



STUDT XI. — ADJECTIVES. CONSONANT 
STEMS. 

42. The Romans inflected adjectives as they did 
nouns. As a Latin adjective must be in the same 
number, case, and gender ' as the noun to which it 
belongs, the inflection of every adjective has to pro- 
vide for both the numbers, all the cases, and all the 
genders. 

If the stem of the adjective ends in a consonant, 
the forms for the masculine and feminine are the 
same, as there is no difference in the inflection of 
masculine and feminine consonant stems. And neuter 
consonant stems, as was seen in the last study, differ 
in inflection from those of other genders only in the 
nominative and accusative cases. 
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feliz, happy; stem felio-. 

Consonant adjective stems, unlike nouns, take the ending ft 
in the nominative singular of all genders. As the accusative of 
a neuter is always like the nominative, that also has the ending 
8, instead of Sm. 

Sing, Plur. 



N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 



M. and F. 

feilcfimj 



N. 



f«liz 



M. and F. 



N. 



feiici ^ 

«Uc«(I) / 



f«Uc«8 f«UciS 

ffiUciilm 
f«Ucibii8 



Sing. 



N. 



carpens 



M. and F. 

carpentSs 



Plur. 



carpens, gnawing; stem carpent-. 

Present participles in Latin are declined like adjectives with 
stems in nt-. 

M. and F. 

N. carpeiui 

Ac. carpentem 

G. carpentis carpentiiim 

D. carpenti \ 

Ab. carpentS J 



carpenti& 



carpentlbiia 



felidor, happier; stem felicior-. 

In comparing adjectives, the stem of the comparative is formed 
from the stem of the positive by adding to the latter ior-. 

The neuter nominative singular has iilB, as if from a stem 
in 8, with a vowel change (88). 

Plur. 

N. M. and F. N. 

feilciiia feilciorSB feilci5r& 

fSlicidrtim 
fenci5ribii8 



N. 

Ac. 

G. 

D. 

Ab. 



M. nnd F. 

feiicidr 

fdliciarSm 

feiici5riB 

feilci5ri 

feUci5r$ 
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It will be noticed that the plural endings i& and itim are 
used by participles and by adjectives in the positive degree, 
while adjectives in the comparative use & and Urn, 
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List of Woeds. 



audax, bold^ 


stem 


audftc-, Eng.deriv. audacious 


c&pax, capacious. 


(( 


c&pac-, * 


* capacious 


fallaz, deceptivcj 


(( 


laliac-, ' 


* fallacious 




t( 


Idquftc-, * 


* loquacious 


mendax, lying, 


(t 


mendac-, * 


*• mendacious 


pugnax, quarrelsome. 


(( 


pngnac-, * 


' pugnacious 


r&paz, rapacious, 


(( 


rapac-. 


* rapacious 


B&gaz, sagacious. 


t( 


•agac-, 


* sagacious 


tSnaz, tenacious. 


t( 


tSnac-, 


* tenacious 


vlvBx,full of life, lively. 


(( 


vivao-, * 


* vivacious 


▼draz, voracious. 


(( 


v6rao-, * 


* voracious 


fSroz, fierce, 


t( 


f«r6c-, 


* ferocious 


KUx, fortunate, happy. 


i( 


feiic-, 


' felicitous 


absens, absent. 


(( 


absent-, * 


* absent 


ftbundans, abundant. 


t( 


abundant-, * 


* abundant 


arrdgans, arrogant. 


(t 


arr5gant-, * 


* arrogant 


dnigens, diligent. 


(t 


diligent-, * 


* diligent 


SlSgans, elegant. 


t( 


«Sgant-, * 


' elegant 


eidquens, eloquent, 




eidqnent-, * 


* eloquent 


evldens, evident. 


i( 


evident-, 


* evident 


irSquens, crowded. 


(t 


irSquent-, * 


' frequent 


imptidenB, shameless, 


(( 


impiident-, * 


* impudent 


prUdens, foreseeing. 


It 


pnident-, * 


* prudent 


rScens, fresh. 


(t 


rScent-, * 


* recent 


splendens, splendid. 


t( 


splendent- 




atid&cidr, bolder. 


(( 


aadaci5r- 




16qu&ci5r, more talkative 


> 


15quaci5r- 




SlSgantidr, more elegant 


(t 

> 


eigganti5r- 
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44. An adjective must be in the same gender, num- 
ber, and case as the noun or pronoun to which it 
relates. 

EXERCISES. 

1. FnSr dlllgens est 2. Dux oiUn glSdiitQrlbtts pugnS- 
olbtLs It 3. MllltSs stmt and&oSs. 4. DS virglnlbtls imptL- 
dentlbtLs n5n scrlMm. 6. DS SpSrlbtls dtiols s&gaolB dIcSbSm. 
6. OarmlnS St poSmStS snnt Tly&ciS. 7. dpSr& OratOrttm Sl5- 
quentitlm plaudS. 8. Bex mllltSs fSrScSs St dtlcSs sSg^cSs 
h&bSt 9. ItInSr& hSmlnls nOn simt fSlIoiS. 10. LeOnSs 
r&paciSrSs rtirS qoam In nibS snnt. 

1. The poem is not elegant. 2. Of the sagacious 
leaders. 3. To the prudent soldiers. 4. The weight 
of the bridge was evident. 5. I have written about 
fresh songs. 

Eemasks on Derivatives. 

These consonant stem adjectives nearly all have a 
stem ending in o or nt. The former are found, almost 
without exception, in English adjectives in ot^; as, 
audacious, fcUlaciouSy and the like. The nt stems are 
used without change as English words; e.g. elegant, 
eloquent. We shall see later that these nt stems are 
derived usually from Latin verbs. For instance, 
eloquent- is from a verb which means to speak. 
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STUDT XTT — INFLECTION OF VERBS. CON^ 
SONANT STEMS. 

45. The synopsis of the indicative mood in the 
first person singular has been given in a preceding 
study (VII. 31). And it has been seen that from the 
verb stem are formed three other stems, — the present, 
perfect, and supine. 

The present stem often and the perfect stem occasionally are 
the same as the verb stem. 

A verb is inflected by attaching to the proper stem the 
endings which indicate mood, tense, person, and number. 

1. The present, imperfect, and future tenses, in 
both voices, attach the endings to the present stem. 

2. The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect tenses, 
in the active voice, attach the endings to the perfect 
stem. 

3. The perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect tenses, 
in the passive voice, are compound. They use the 
past participle (which has the supine stem), and, as 
an auxiliary, the present, imperfect, and future, 
respectively, of the verb stlm. 

46. a. Table op Personal Endings. 

The endings which indicate person and number are 
as follows : 

Active Voice. Patiive Voice. 

Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 

1st person (m) miiB r mtir 

2d *« 8 tis rl8 mini 

3d «« t nt tiU: ntttr 
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In the first person singular the ending m is regularly omitted 
after o^ and in the perfect indicative active. 

The personal endings are connected to the stem by- 
letters or syllables, which indicate mood and tense. 

6. Table of Connecting Vowels. 

Present Indicative, 

The connecting vowels of the present indicative are 
as follows : 

Active Toiee. PaMive Voice. 

Sing, Plur, Sing, Plur, 
Ist person 5 1 5 i 

2d *♦ I I 6 1 

3d «« i tt I fi 

47. By joining the stem, connecting vowel, and per- 
sonal ending, in that order, we have the inflection of 
carpS (stem carp-) : carp-6, carp-I-B, carp-l-t, etc. 

Present Tense. 
[For the translation, see Study VII.] 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing, Plur, Sing. Plur, 

1st person carp5 carplmtis carpdr carplmur 

2d ^* carpis carpltis carpSrIs carplmini 

3d ** carpit can;>uiit carplttir carpunttir 

The imperfect indicative is shown by the syllable 
ba, prefixed to the personal endings; and the tense 
ending thus formed, b&m, bas, etc., is joined to the 
stem by the connecting vowel e. 
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Impebfect Tense. 

Active Voice. PaiiiTe Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carp€b&m carpeb9.m\is carp^b&r carpebamilr 

2d ** carpgbas carpfibatls carpfibarls carpgbamlnl 

3d ** carpebat carpebant carp6batur carpCbantur 

The future indicative is shown by joining the stem 
and personal endings by the connecting vowel a in the 
first person singular, and e in the remaining forms. 

FuTUBE Tense. 

Active Voice. f asiive Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

Ist person carp&m carp^mtis carp^ carpemiir 

2d ** carpus carpetis carp€rls carpemlnl 

3d ** carpSt carpent carpStiir carpentiir 

BXERCISES. 

1. Sol montes tingebSt. 2. FuSr ISpIdes v^St. 3. OrSr 
tSr laudes r^Is diceb&t. 4. Denies heredls tr^ebanttir. 
5. VirgS leones rSglt. 6. Mllltes urbSm cingunt. 7. Pas- 
tores grSgSs dUcent. 8. MontSs tingentiir. 9. Oustddes 
urblB dUcebantiir. 10. Tirglnes sS nubimt. 

1. The brothers will be led to (ad) the mother. 

2. The likeness of the consul will be carved (in stone). 

3. The leader rules the state. 4. Legions of soldiers 
were led to the city. 5. We were drawn to the moun- 
tain. 
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STUDT XTTT. — INFLECTION OF VERBS. CON- 
SONANT STEMS (Continued). 

48. The endings of the perfect indicative active are 
those seen in the inflection of fui (Study VII.). 
They are as follows : 



Sing. 


FlUT. 


1st person i 


Imi&B 


2d ** isti 


Istis 


3d " It 


Snint 



The perfect indicative passive uses the perfect par- 
ticiple, with the present indicative of stlm (Study IV.) 
as an auxiliary. 

Pbkpbct Tense. 

Active Voice. PaMlve Voice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carps! carpstmtis carpttis stim carpti siimtis 
2d ** carpsist! carpsistls carpttis gs carpti estis 
3d ** carpslt carpsgrunt carpttis &3t carpti sunt 

The participle carpti in the plural of the verb has the plural 
form of the adjective, to agree with the plural subject. All 
participles are inflected like adjectives, and agree with their 
nouns in gender, number, and case. 

49. The endings of the pluperfect indicative active 
are merely the imperfect, Sr&m, of the verb sttm 
(Study V.) ; and the same tense of stlm is the auxil- 
iary with the perfect participle to form the pluperfect 
indicative passive. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 





Active Voice. 






Sing, 


Phir, 


1st person 


carpser^m 


caipBgrd.miis 


2d *» 


carpsSrSs 


carpsgratls 


3d ** 


carpsgrat 

PMsive Voice. 


carpsSrant 




Sing, 


Plur. 


1st person 


carptiis grSm 


carpti gramus 


2d ** 


carptiis 6r5j5 


carpti gratis 


3d ** 


carptus 6rat 


carpti grant 



60. The endings of the future perfect indicative 
active are merely the future, 6r8, of the verb sdm 
(Study VI.). 

In the third person plural the ending is Srint, instead of 
Snint. 

The same tense of stlm is the auxiliary with the 

perfect participle to form the future perfect indicative 

passive. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Sing, Plur, Sing, Plur. 

1st person carpsSrS carpsSrlmus carptus Sr5 carpti 6r!miis 

2d ** carpsSrls carpsgrltls carpttis6rls carpti 6rltls 

3d *^ carpsMt carpsSrint carptus Mt carpti 6runt 

fi, &b, by (with an ablative) 
trans, across (with an accusative) 



EXERCISES. 

1. Dnx crttc! cessSrat. 2. Bex leges SvasSrlt. 3. Vox 
pontlflcls judlcSm planslt, 4. SUex non flextis $rat. 5* Ml- 
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Ilt88 fid fipIcSm montiB missi Snmt 6. 05r mllltls andaols 
fid tlmOrSm trfihSbfttiir. 7. B^Ss arr^^antes a mlUtlbiis 
nOn plansl Snmt 8. Fn8r a leOnS ydracS nSn tractiis &riit 
9. Mils pSd&n mllltis carpsit 10. Vox constiliim sfigaciiim 
hSmlnSs IdquficSs rexSrfit 

1. The fortunate maidens had been carried across 
the bridge. 2. The rights of peace were yielded by 
the consuls. 3. The mountains will have been cov- 
ered by the soldiers. 4. The lively mouse had gnawed 
the bridge. 5. The lying orators have been dragged 
(= drawn) to the city. 



STUDT XrV. — NOUNS. STEMS IN I. Sim. 

61. Masculine and feminine noun stems ending in 1, 
like consonant stems, are inflected by attaching the 
endings of the table in 19. 

These endings often begin with I or 6, which usually disap- 
pears after the stem vowel. 

turxis, f., tower; stem turil-. 
The vowel in the ending disappears, except in the N. Plur. 

Plur, 



N. turrls, tower turrSs, towers 

Ac. turrlm, toioer tunis, towers 

G. turrls, of a tower turriiiin, of towers 

D. turrl, to a toioer y ^ ,. ^ ^ .^. ^ 

. , ^ .,, , > turrlbi&B, to or vnth towers 

Ab. turn, with a tower) 

Sometimes the stem vowel disappears : Ac, Sing. turrSm ; 
Ab. Sing, turrj j Ac, Plur. twr«». 
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nubes, f., cUmd; stem nubi-. 

The stem vowel disappears, or (before a consonant) be- 
comes e. ^. ^, 

Sing. Plur. 

A -^^^c 1 ^ r nflb«8, clouds 
Ac. nilbem, cloud ) 

G. nilblB, of a cloud nflbitlm, of clouds 

D. nilbl, to a cloud y j^x^^t^^ ^ .^i » ^ 

., _.J .,. , ,V nfihlbilB, to OT with clouds 

Neuter noun stems ending in i, like consonant stems, 
are inflected by attaching the endings of the table in 39. 

If no ending is attached, the stem vowel i is changed to e, or 
is lost. 

mare, n., sea; stem marl-. 

Sing, Plur. 

K m&r6 m&ri& 

G. m&ris mSritim 

' VmSrl m&rlba« 

animal, n., animal; stem animal!-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. "I 
. V SnImSl, animal SnlmSUi^, animals 

G. Snimails, of an animal Snlmaiitlm, of animals 

^: 1 anlmSUi, j '" *" "^" *"* SnlmailbfiB, j *« »' «^* 

Ab. j I animal I animals 

Many nouns apparently have two stems, one ending in a con- 
sonant and the other in I. In such nouns the stem in I is used 
in the plural, the consonant stem in the nominative singular, 
and either or both in the remaining cases of the singular. Notice 
lirbs (80), G. Plur. urbiiUxi. Also dens, mons, pons, ions 



A. 

Ac.}" 
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(26, note) have G. Pliir. in itlm. Usually a monosyllabic stem 
ending in two consonants has a second stem in i. 

Adjective consonant stems (in the positive degree) regularly 
have the second stem in i. Comparatives rarely have the 
second stem. 

52. Masculine stems in ri, preceded by a mute, 
usually form the nominative like stems in r (37). 
The I is lost, and 6 is inserted between the mute and 
r, for ease of enunciation. 

imber, m., storm; stem imbxl-. 
Flur. 



N. imbfir, storm imbrSs, storms 

Ac. imbrSm, storm imbrlB(SB), storms 

G. imbrls, of a storm imbrittm, of storms 

D. imbri, to a storm \ . . ^.^ ^ .. ^ 

AX. 1 i.-»/jtN •*!. * r imhilbfiBj to OT With Storms 

Ad. imbrl(e), vnth a storm ) 

63. The subjunctive mood in the Latin verb has 
the same tenses as the indicative, excepting the future 
and future perfect. 

The meaning of the subjunctive varies. Sometimes 
it is translated by the English indicative, sometimes 
like the potential, sometimes like our subjunctive. 

The Verb Sum, / am. 
SuBJUNCTiVB Mood, Pbesent Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1st i)erson aim BimiiB 

2d «< 8l8 BitiB 

3d «« Bit Bint 

bI audaz Bim, if I should he courageous 
tit andUqi; Bit, in-order-t^t he may he courageous 
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List of Words. 






turrls, f., tower. 


stem 


turrl- 


ignis, m., fire J 


(( 


igni- 


hostis, m. f ., enemy, 


(( 


hosti- 


uSLvlBy f., ship. 


(i 


navi- 


avis, f., bird. 


ii 


ivi- 


clvls, m. 1, citizen, 


t( 


clvi- 


classls, f., fleet. 


ii 


classi- 


dftvlB, f., key, 


(( 


ciavi- 


finis, m. 1, end. 


it 


ffni- 


orbis, m., circle. 


it 


orbi- 


pestis, f ., pest. 


(( 


pesti- 


postis, m., post. 


t( 


posti- 


testis, m., mtness. 


it 


testi- 


anris, f., ear. 


it 


auri- 


nilbes, f., cloud. 


ii 


nilbi- 


vallSs, f., valley. 


(( 


vaUi- 


s6des, f., seat, 


(i 


s«di- 


SnimSl, n., animal, 


(( 


Snimaii- 


tribflnM, m., tribunal, 


(i 


tribfinaii. 


c&pit&l, n., capital. 


ii 


capitaii- 


m&rS, n., sea. 


t( 


mari- 


cond&vS, m., a (locked) chamber. 


ii 


conciavi- 


• i^if 






tit, in-order-that, that 






EXERCISES. 
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1. TnrrSs nrbitiiii SlSgantSs simt. 2. Anlm^a fSrScia 
tr&hebantiir. 3. Maria snnt abnndantia. 4. Olassls nivitim 
nfibibliB tSgebatiir. 6. HostSs fSllciOrSs quam oIySs Srant. 

6. Foemata SlSgantia a olvlbtls scripta (see 48) Srant. 

7. FinlB pacis Srat. 8. OnstOdSs yallls dlllgentiOrSs qnam 
mllltes hostiiim Srant. 9. In urbS est, fit oIySs audaci5r@8 
mX* 10» OorpSra Snlmalifim f$r9cifim in poQt$ fu^rant, . 
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1. The citizens will cover the fleet. 2. Rapacious 
animals were dragging the flock to (ad) the moun- 
tains. 3. The deceptive witness has the ears of the 
crowd. 4. The bones of fierce animals were in the 
ships. 5. The clouds had brought storms. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

The stem without its final I is sometimes found as 
an English word. Animal and tribunal are examples. 
Class means a number of people united for common 
purposes. This is evidently a metaphor from the 
Latin word which means a collection of ships. Orb 
has the same meaning as the Latin stem orbl-; post, 
the same as posti[-. Test is a verb which means to 
find out by evidence. 

The stem without its final I occurs in some deriva- 
tive words : e.g. navl in naval. 

The full stem is seen in many derivatives: e.g. 
ignite, hostile, navigate, aviary, civic, testify, auricular. 
Civil is the behavior of a citizen (i.e. one who lives in 
a city), as rustic is that of a countryman (nis, Study 
VII.). ConclavS (stem conclavl-) gives us the word 
conclave. In the Latin stem, the prefix con means 
together, and davl- means a key. So a conclave means 
persons locked up together for a common purpose. This 
is just what is meant by the conclave of cardinals, 
who, on the death of a pope, are supposed to be locked 
up in session until they elect a successor. 

Note. — A stem witihout a final stem vow^l is called a nude 
9temf 
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STUDY XV. — ADJECTIVES. STEMS IN I. 
EBsem. 

56. Adjectives with stems in I are inflected like 
noun I stems. 

Usually the masculine and feminine are alike, being 
inflected like turrla. The neuter is like mSrS. 



tristiB, 


sad; 


stem trlflti-. 


Sing. 




Plur. 


M. and F. N. 




M. and F. N. 


N. trlstls ^ 

Ac. tristgm/ ^ 




trlstes trlstl& 


G. trlstls 




trlstltim 


^i\ trlstf 




trlstlbilB 



In the masculine and feminine the N. Sing, always has 1, the 
Ac. Sing, regularly has 6m, the Ab. Sing, usually has I (some- 
times 8), the Ac. Plur. sometimes has Is. 

56. Stems in ri, preceded by a mute, form the N. 
Sing, masculine, like imber (62). The feminine is like 
that of trlstls. 



acer. 


f sharp; 


stem acri-. 




Sing. 




Plur. 




M. F. 


N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


N. ac6r acrls 
Ac. acrfim 


] acrS 


acrSs i 


icrl& 


G. acrls 


acrltim 




aI \ acTi 




agrlbtid 
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Many adjectives apparently have two- stems, one 
ending in a consonant and the other in I. The I stem 
is used in the plural, the consonant stem in the nomi- 
native singular, and either or both in the remaining 
cases of the singular. See Study XI. 

In the ablative singular, adjective stems in nt- have 
i, while participle stems in nt- have 8. 

67. The Verb Sum, I am. 

Subjunctive Mood, Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

Ist person eBa&m, I was or I might be, etc. essemiUi 

2d *' 68868 essStls 

3d '' e888t e88ent 

tit audaz e886t, in-order-that he migJtt be bold 
8l audaz e888m, if I were bold 

68. List op Words. 

tri8tl8, sad, stem tri8tl- 

iiifaml8, infamous, '' infaml- 

8ublimi8, sublime, '* subliml- 

16vl8, light, ** 16vl- 

accllvi8, sloping up, ** accUvI- 

d6cllvi8, sloping down, " dCcUvI- 

coele8tl8, heavenly, ** coele8tI- 

rtidls, rough, " rtldi- 

inftnis, empty, ** inSnI- 

in8igiil8, distinguisJied, *' iiuignl- 

in80iimi8, sleepless, '* in80iiml- 

omiil8, all, ** omnl- 

8olleiimi8, solemn, ** sollemnl- 

blennls, once in two years, ^^ blennl- 
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ftglUs, agile^ stem ftglll- 

dSbms, weak, '' dSblll- 

aequSlis, equal, ** aequftll- 

AprlllB, April (month), ** AprXlI- 

c616r, quick, swift, " cSlSrl- 

The forms in the N. Smg. are cSlSr, cSlSrls, cfilSrS. It 

will at once be seen that the 8 preceding r belongs to the stem, 

and is not inserted. 

&l&cSr, quick, ready, stem &l&crl- 

SquestSr, on horseback, ** Squestrl- 

BXBBCISBS. 

1. OlySs insonmSs fnSrant. 2. AtIb SlSorb St leS fSroz 
In (on) montS Srant. 3. ITrbs In montS dSolM est. 
4. OmnSs n&vSs a hostlbtls trahSbantttr. 5. ITflbes ISySs 
montSs oingSbant. 6. VallSs imbrlbtls St ntlblbtls tSgen- 
ttir. 7. AnImSliS omniE m&ri& rSgnnt. 8. Le8 SyI oSdIt. 
9. FuSr dlUgens Sr&t lit Inanis n5n essSt. 10. Si mlUtSs 
insonmSs assent, tristSs ndn assent (would be), 

1. Animals were dragging the weak birds. 2. The 
fleet of the fierce enemy was on (in) the sea. 3. All 
the posts were nibbled by the teeth of mice. 4. A 
soldier on horseback led the crowded citizens. 5. The 
speakers were more infamous than the gladiators. 

Kemarks on Derivatives. 

Adjective 1 stems are often found in English abstract 
nouns ending in -ty; e.g, sublimity, levity (lightness), 
declivity (a slope down). 

The neuter plural in8igiii& is used as an English word, 
meaning things which distinguish something. 
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The dative plural omnlbtUi is the name of a vehicle 
for all, — a carryall, 

Agiley equal, AprUy are merely the Latin stems ; the 
i being dropped in English. 

Biennial and celestial contain stems which will be 
recognized at once. 



STUDY XVL — NOUNS. STEMS IN U. 
FuSrim, FuissSm. 

59. Masculine and feminine noun stems ending in 
u are inflected by attaching the endings of the table 
in 19. 

The stem vowel u absorbs 8 of the ending, and in 
the G. Sing, absorbs I, but is lost in the D. Ab. Plur. 
In a few nouns I is absorbed or disappears in other cases. 

curmB, m., chariot; stem cnrru-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. currfis, chariot ^ , r . ^ 

A -_^ r . - ?- curnXs, chanots 

Ac. currtlm, chanot i 

G. cunilB, of a chariot currutim, of chariots 

D. currul, to a chariot \ ^^ w ^ ..,. r . ^ 

. , .^, r . ^ r currlbtts, to or with chanots 

Ab. curriL, with a chanot > 

60. There are only four neuter u stems in Latin 
(unless we add two more which are found only in the 
plural). 

They take no endings at all in the singular, and in 
the plural have the endings in 39. 
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N. 
Ac. 
G. 
D. 

Ab. J 



coma, horn; stem comti-. 
Sing. Plur. 

I comu&, horns 
comfL, hom^ etc. comutim, of horns 

I comibilB, to or with horns 



The stem su- absorbs the vowel of the ending only in the 
D. Ab. Plur., and not always in that. 

8U8, m. f., swine; stem su-. 
8ing. Plur. 

N. sfLs 1 Bufis 

Ac. BuSm/ 

6. sols Butim 

D. BUI \ 

Ab. ma ) 
There are no adjective steins in u. 



BuIbilB or BfLbtts 



61. 



trlbilB, f., tribe, 
ddmilB, f., home, 
&ctiB, m. f., needle, 
arcilB, m., a how, 
l&ctiB, m., lake, 
ezercItilB, m., army, 
portilB, m., harbor, 
mSnilB, f., hand, 
plhilB, f ., pine, 
curriiB, m., chariot, 
comfl, n., horns, 
gSnfl, n., knee, 
pScfl, n., cattle, 
vSrfl, n, spit, 



List op Words. 

(D. Ab. Plur. trIbilbilB) 



stem trlbii- 

u d5mii- 

" &ctt- ( 

" arctt- ( 

" l&ctt- ( 

** exercltii- 

*' porttt- ( 

** mSnii- 

" plntt- 

" currii- 

** comii- 

*' genii- 

*' pectt- 

" verii- ( 



acilbaB) 

arciibaB) 

lacilbaB) 

portiibaB 

and 
portlboB) 



v^rtibtts) 
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The Verb Sum, I am. 

SnfiJUNCTtYB Mood, Pbrpbct Tbksb* 

Sing^ Plur. 

Irtperson h.8rim { ^ ^^ *" "^ ^,'»««' ta&Imu. 

I have been, etc. 

2d '' fuSrlB fuSrltis 

3d "' fufirit fuSrint 

Excepting the first person singular, these forms are the same 
as those of the future perfect indicative. 

Plupbrfbot Tbnsb. 

Sing. Plur, 

,^ ^1 V ( I had been OT I might .. - w 

1st person iuis86m-< , r ^ foiBsemtts 

^ I have been, etc. 

2d «« iuis868 fiiiss6ti[8 

3d '' fuissSt fuissent 

This tense is formed by attaching to the perfect stem fu- the 
imperfect subjunctive essSm, etc., with i in place of the initial e. 

EXERCISES. 

1. OmnSs trlbfbs Snlm^iiin fSrSces Bunt. 2. Olassls In 
porttL SrSt. 3. Bex ezercltiiin dnxlt. 4. Llt5r& l&ouiiin 
dSclIySs fuSrant. 5. Onrrtte sdlls splendens fait 

1. The gladiator was dragging the animal with his 
hand into the house. 2. Pines of all kinds were in 
the mountains. 3. The animals have horns. 4. The 
maid was scraping the roots with a needle. 5. The 
home of men is deceptive. 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

Some of these stems are used directly as English 
wordS; the stem vowel ti disappearing. La^e, tribe. 
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port, pine, are examples. Acil- we see in acute, m&nil- 
in manual (labor done with the hands, for instance), 
gSnii- in genuflection (a bending of the knee). 

The cornea is the homy part of the eyeball ; a domi- 
cile is a hom^. 



STX7D7 XVU — NOX7N8. STEMS IN O AND E. 

62. Noun stems ending in 6 (masculine and neuter) 
are inflected by attaching a different set of endings 
from those used with consonant and close vowel stems. 
These endings are seen in the following table : 

Third Table of Endings. 



JSing. 






Plur. 


M. and F. N. 


M 


.andF. 


N. 


N. 8 or — m 
Ac. m 




'.} 


s 


G. I 






rttm 


D. -(orl)^ 
Ab. — i 






Is 



The vowel 6 of the stem becomes il before a consonant in 
the singular number and is lost before a vowel in both num- 
bers. 

The form of a. noun used in address is usually called in Eng- 
lish "the nominative case independent"; e.g. Paul, where 
are you ? The nominative form is used in Latin also for the 
case of address, but it is called the " vocative '' case. 

In 6 stems in which the nominative adds 8, there is a sepa- 
rate form for the vocative singular. There is no ending, and 6 
becomes 8. 
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[6d- 



animuB, m., 



stem animo-. 

Plur. 
Snlml, souls 



Sing. 

N. anlmilB, soul 
Voc. anlmg, " 
Ac. Snimtim, ** 
G. SnXml, of a soul 

' I Siiim5, to or with a soul Snlmls, to or vjith souls 



&iiim5riim, of souls 



bellum, n., war; stem bello-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. -I 
. >belltim, war bell&, wars 

6. belli, of war bell5rtim, of wars 

' I bell5, to or with war bellis, to or with wars 



63. Masculine stems with r immediately preceding 
the final o do not take an ending in the N. Sing., and 
the final o disappears. 



N. 

Ac. 

G. 



; stem genero-. 

Plur. 

gSnSiI, sons in law 
gfinSrtim, '^ gtofirfis, ^' 

gSnfirl, of a son in law g8nSr5riim, of sons in law 

son in law 



gener, m., son in 

Sing. 
gSnfir, son in law 



D. "I X X ft /'^ ^^ "^^^ ^ X XrT /^^ ^^ ^*^^ 

Ab. / ^ 'I son in law ^ * \ in law 



64. Masculine stems ending in r6, in which a mute 
immediately precedes r, insert 6 in the nominative, for 
ease of enunciation. See also 37, p&t8r. 
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ager, m., field; stem agjo-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. aggr, field agri, fields 

Ac. agriUn, " agr58, ** 

G. agri, of a field agrortim, of fields 

' Vagrd, to ovvrith a field agrls, to or with fields 

65. Noun stems ending in e are confused in their 
inflection. 

In the singular number they take the same endings 
as o stems. 

In the plural they take the same endings as u 
stems. 

Each number shows one variation : 

The dative singular has the ending of I stems (i). 

The genitive plural has the ending of o stems (riim). 





res, f. 


, thvn^; 


stem re-. 




Sing, 




Flur. 


N. 
Ac. 


rCs, thing 
rgm, »' 


f 


rSs, things 


G. 


r6i, of a thing 




r6rttm, of things 


D. 


rgi, to a thing 


,1 


r6bti8, to or with things 



Nouns with stem in e are defective in their inflection. Only 
two (r6s, thingf and diSs, day) have all the forms of both num- 
bers. About half a dozen others are found in the N. Ac. Plur. 
No other e stems have any plural forms. 

Digs is sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine. All other 
e stems are feminine. 
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List op Words. 





Stem. 


Eng. Deriv. 


cfineilB, m., wedge^ 


ctUie5-, 


cuneiform 


malleiis, m., hammer, 


mailed-, 


mallet 


fllitls, m., son. 


fflid-, 


filial 


fliivittB, m., river, 


fluvifi-, 


fluvial 


gSniilB, m., native temper, 


gSnid-, 


genius 


gl&diilB, m., stoord, 


giadifi-, 


gladiator 


r&diilB, m., spoke, 


radi6-, 


radius 


commentSritiB, iq., a note book, commentarl5-, commentary 


FebruariilB, m., February, 


Febni5ii6-, 


February 


JSLnuSxiiis, m., January, 


januSriS-, 


January 


horttiB, t, garden. 


hortS-, 


horticulture 


pu6r, m., boy. 


puSrd-, 


puerile 


aggr, m., fleld, 


agr6-, 


agriculture 


BerviiB, m., slave. 


8erv5, 


servitude 


ddmlntis, m., master, 


d5min5, 


dominate 


m&gistSr, m., teacher, 


m&gistrd-, 


magistrate 


gl5btiB, m., ball. 


gl6b6-, 


globe 


SnimtiB, m., soul, 


Snlmd-, 


magnanimous 


famtis, m., smoke. 


ftLm5-, 


fume 


d5miiB, f., house. 


d5m5-, 


domestic 


cISlvHb, m., nail, 


ciavd-, 


conclave 


clIvtlB, m., slope. 


cllv6-, 


declivity 


livtls, m., stream. 


rlv6-, 


river 


circtiB, m., ring. 


circd-, 


circus 


gqutis, m., horse. 




equestrian 


j5ci&8, in., joke. 




joke 


15ci&8, m., place, 




locate 


porci&B, m.,pig, [The 


student may find 


pork 


dlgittts, m. , finger, the stems of other words 


digit 


n&stis, m., nose, in the list.] 


nasal 


Ifldi&B, m., game. 




delude 


agniiB, m., lamb. 






annilB, m., year, 




annual 
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Stem. 


Eng. Derlv. 


ftsInilB, m., assj 




asinine 


pugntts, m., fist, 






BomntiB, m., sleep. 




somnolent 


BoniiB, m., sound, 




sonant 


gldbtUilB, m., little ball. 




globule 


angtLlilB, m., corner. 




angle 


p5ptiliiB, m., people, 




popular 


disclptUilB, m., learner, 




disciple 


c&pSr, m., goat, 


c&prd-, 


caper 


ntUnSrilB, m., number, 




numerate 


f&b6r, m., smith. 


f&br6-, 


fabricate 


Ub6r, m., book, 


librS-, 


library 


arbiter, m.y judge. 


arbitrfir, 


arbitrate 


mlniBtSr, m., sei^ant. 


mlnistrd-, 


minister 


vir, m., man (the sex), 


vlr6-, 


virile 


rCB, f ., thing. 






8p6B, f., hope. 






di6B, m. f., day. 




diurnal 


fam6B, f., hunger. 


fSml-, 


famine 


fldCB, U faith. 




fidelity 


&c16b, f ., edge, line of battle. 






f&ciSB, t,face. 




face 


BSrlSB, f., a row. 




series 


BpSci6B, f., appearance. 




species 



A question (for information) is asked by appending -n6 to 
the emphatic word ; e.g. PuemS in hort5 OBt ? Is the boy in 
the garden ? 



EXERCISES. 



1. FuSr in angiil5 &grl SrSt. 2. GlSdiat5r glSditlm mSn^ 
MbSt. 3. Disclptilfts de j5cis scripsSrSt. 4. ServtLs caprtim 
SgflSm diiceMt. 5. S5niis carmlntim coelestls fnlt. 6. MS- 
gistrl librSs texSnmt. 7. Oommentarii OaesSrIs MhA el5- 
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quentSs Bnnt. 8. SnntnS servl In agr57 9. Servl St 
disolpiill In agr5 snnt. 10. FSoiSs pnSrI fIdS St spS vSrax 
Sr&t. 

1. The enemy have hope. 2. Horses are bolder 
than goats. 3. The pigs are fierce with hunger. 

4. Men and boys were witnesses of the games. 

5. Is sleep the brother of death? 

Remarks on Derivatives. 

C&pSr means a goat. Our verb caper relates to the 
fantastic skipping of that animal. 

A minister — whether by that term we mean a cler- 
gyman, a representative of government at a foreign 
court, or a member of the cabinet, as in England — 
is really a sei-vant (minister), the agent of some one 
else. 

Vir gives us virtue — which, after all, is simply man- 
liness. 

Series and species are merely the nominative of the 
Latin words, while face evidently has a part of the 
stem of f Scies. 



STUDY XVm.— NOUNS. STEMS IN A. 

67. Noun stems ending in & are inflected by attach- 
ing the endings of the table in 62. 

These stems are nearly all feminine. A few are masculine. 
Some are neuter. The N. Sing, takes no ending, i in the end- 
ing becomes e, attracted by the stem ending a. 

The D. Sing, has the ending i (attracted usually to e). 
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rosa, f., rose; stem rosa-. 

Sing. Flur. 

N. rdsS, rose rdsae, roses 

Ac. rdflSm, ** rdsfts, ** 

J }r6Bae, of or to a rose '«•a^m, of roses 

Ab. r6Ea, «^/i a rose } "^*»^» «^ ^' ^'«^ ''^'^* 



List of Words. 



rdsS, f., ro86 

f am&, f ., fame 

mappS, f., napA:t'n 

ilp&, f., hank (of a stFeam) 

barbS, 1, beard 

herb&, f., sod 

Siilm&, f., breae^ 

flamm&, f., flame 

palm&, f ., palm (of the hand) 

pldm&, f ., feather 

8ilv&, f., a wood 

valv&, f ., folding door 

janu&, f., gate 

8t&tu&, f., stattie 

&qu&, f .y 'U^ater 

vacc&, f., cow 

nibric&, f ., red paint 

fttgi, t, flight 

rug&, f., a wrinkle 

t5g&, f., cZoaA; 

b6t&, f., beet 

causS, f., cause 

charts, f ., paper 

crSt^, f., chalk 

cru8t&> f., rind 



mattS, f., mat 
ndt&, f., marA; 
noz&, f., hurt 
orbits, f., to^ee2 track 
paii8&, f ., pause 
port&, f., gate 
rdt&, f., wheel 
caud&, f., tail 
unda, f., water 
c&t6n^, f., c^atn 
vSn&, f., vetn 
r&pXii&, t.y pillage 
niiii&, f . , a fall 
reginS, f., queen 
doctrine, f., learning 
fSbtU&, f., narrative 
t&biU&, ty plank 
scintilla, f., spark 
&quil&, f., eagle 
cand61&, f., candle 
cSmSrS, f., chamber 
vespSr&f f., evening 
mnbrS, f., shadow 
littSrS, f ., letter (of the 
alphabet) 
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F15r&, f., tJie goddess of flowers textflrS, f., a web 

&pert(ir&, 1, an opening vlt&, f., life 

oaptiir&, f., capture f6mlii&, f., woman 

coiijectfU:&, f., a guess ltln&, f., moon 

ciilttlr&, f., cultivation terr&, f., earth 

llttSr&tiir&, f., writing gl5xi&, f., glory 

meiuifU:&, f., a measure vi&, f., way, road 

ii&ttlr&, f., nature puell&, f., girl 

8CxiptfU:&, f., a writing aut, or, 
Bt&tflrS, f ., stature 

BXEBCISBS. 

1. SSsae In hort5 r^Is snnt. 2. Anlmft vltae In finlmall 
fnlt 3. FltLmae &Titlm Sl^antSs sunt. 4. BarbS ylr5 n5n 
fSmlhae est. 5. SnntnS nSySs hdstiiim slib mSrIs nndls? 
6. T5g& 5r&t5rl8 h5mln6m tSglt 7. Herb& In rlpls est. 
8. Terr& St \Ml laoSs sunt. 9. BSglnE terras St nrbSs 
rexlt. 10. TerrS St mSrS slib hostlbtls sunt 

1. The evening is under the light of the moon. 
2. Men and all animals have light. 3. The house 
is covered with flames. 4. Woman draws man to 
safety or to death. 5. The shades of night cover 
the traveller. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Many English words are the same as the stem of 
Latin nouns in a, with the omission of that letter, 
and sometimes the addition of an English "e'' to 
what remains. Such are rose, fame, herb, palm, statue, 
crust, and many others. 

Map, mat, and flame show also the omission of a 
needless consonant from the Latin stem. 
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Mapp& means a napkin; the same word was then 
used for a painted doth; hence for the represelitation 
of countries painted on cloth ; and then for the repre- 
sentation of countries, etc., on any material. 

Rubrio& means red paint. In the mediaeval Latin 
church service, explanatory directions interspersed 
through the various offices of worship were written in 
red ink, and hence were called rubrioae. From this, 
any such scattered explanations are called rubrics, 
without any reference to color. 

Fable, from f&biU&, and table, from t&biU&, show 
the easy omission of "ti" between two consonants 
for ease of enunciation. 

Glory is from glorl-. If we trace the history of 
the word, we should find that the Latin nude stem 
glorl- became glorie in French; and we are familiar 
with our use of "y" for the French "ie," as in 
"Mary" for "Marie," and the like. Many English 
words were French before they were English, and 
Latin before they were French. This accounts for 
not a few variations in the spelling of Latin stems 
in our English words. 



STUDY XIX. — ADJECTIVES. STEMS IN 
O AND A. 

69. Many adjectives are inflected with an 6 stem in 
the masculine and neuter, and an & stem in the fem- 
inine. 
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cams, dear; 


stems caro-, 


cara-. 


M. 


N. 


P. 


N. carttB 
Voc. cftrS 


oftmm 


}car& 


Ac. cSriim 




cftrSm 


G. cftrl 




jcftrae 
cftra 


L} *• 






PZur. 




M. 


N. 


F. 


N. carl 1 
Ac. car6B / 


oftr& 


oftrae 
oftrftB 


O. cftr5riim 


cftrSriim 


D. 1 
Ab./ 


oftrb 





miBer, unfortunate; stems miaero-, miaera-. 
Sing. 

M. N. F. 

N. mlaSr \ »aXr« mlsSrS 

Ac. mlaSriim j mlaSram 

V mlaSrae 

mX8Sr5 y V . 

Flur. 

M. N. F. 

N. mlaSri \ i-g s mlaSrae 

Ac. misSrSs J miaSraa 

G. miaSrSrilm mlBSrartUn 

mlBSrlB 



Ab.J 



Ab. 
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piger^ slow; stems pigro-, pigra-. 
Sing. 



M. N. F. 

?• P^«*^ \ plgrttm P^* 

Ac. pigrtUnj '^^^ pigrSm 

G. pigri 



1} ■*• 



> plgiiiiii 

jpigrae 



Pisrft 



PZur. 



M. N. F. 

Ac. pigrSBJ ^^ pigrftB 

G. pigrSriim pigrftriim 



D. 1 
AbJ 



pigrl» 



70. Adjectives are compared in the superlative de- 
gree by attaching the suffix -isslmd- (&-) to the stem of 
the positive. 

fSliz, stem fSUo-, happy; fSUcissimiiB, Urn, &, stem fSUois- 
Biind- (&-), happiest. 

If the stem of the positive ends in a vowel, this 
vowel disappears in the comparative and superlsr 
tive. 

triBtls stem trlBtl-, sad; triBti5r, sadder; triBtiBBimtlB, 
saddest, 

A few adjectives have in the superlative the suffix 
-lim6- (&-), instead of -isBlmd- (&-). 

l&oniB, stem f&oill-, easy; f&cili5r, easier; f&cillimiiB, 
easiest. 
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71. 



List of Wobds. 



b5niiB, tim, &, good, 

mSlilB, tbn, &, bad, 

magnilB, tim, &, large, 

parvHB, tbn, &, small, 

cftriiB, tbn, &, dear, 

multilB, tbn, &, mttcA (in plur. many), 

altilB, tim, &, high, deep, 

longtiB, tim, &, long, 

IftttiB, tim, &, toide, 

albtiB, tim, &, white, 

nIgSr, nigrtim, &, black, 

rtibSr, rubrtim, &, red, 

&oidtiB, tim, &, sharp, add, 

altSr, tim, &, other (of two), 

neutSr, txtim, &, neither (of two), 

ardutiB, tim, &, difficult, 

&ridtiB, tim, &, dry, 

concftvtiB, tim, &, hollow, 

orasstiB, tim, &, t^icA;, 

crfldtiB, tim, &, raw, 

irIgldtiB, tim, &, cold, 

horridtiB, tim, &, rough, 

Bftntis, tim, &, sound, rational^ 

jdcSstiB, tim, &, sportive, 

laztiB, tim, &, loose, 

mSditiB, tim, &, middle, 

niidtiB, tim, &, naked, 

BilvftntiB, tim, &, woody, 

plSntiB, tim, &, full, 

dtlrtiB, tim, &, hard, difficult, 

fSruB, tim, &, toi'Zd, 

EXERCISES. 

1. LeQnSs SnImaliS fSrOoissImS stmt 2. MSriS altS St lat& 
grant 3. MontSs f rlgldl arbSrIbtis plSnl snnt 4. DiSs farS- 



Eng. deriv. benefactor 


u 


fna^e/octor 


it 


ma^m/^ 


M 


muZft^Zy 


M 


aUUude 


M 


longitude 


M 


latUude 


M 


album 


M 


negro 


M 


rubric 


M 


acid 


W 


alternate 


U 


neuter 


« 


arduous 


« 


arid 


M 


concave 


« 


crass 


W 


crude 


W 


frigid 


<( 


horrid 


M 


sane 


« 


jocose 


M 


lax 


<( 


mediate 


« 


nude 


M 


sylvan 


W 


plenty 


M 


endure 


M 


ferocity 
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visslmae arldae stmt 6. Fuellae parvae In hortte IStlB Snmt 
6. YitS Snlm^tim n5n brSyls est. 7. FnSr llbrtim puellae 
parvae dSt. 8. SUyS horrldS est 9. LflnS splendens ItbnInS 
alb5 est. 10. Multl yM In nrblbtis plSnls fnSnmt 

1. The longest rivers are deep. 2. Men are rational 
animals. 3. The highest mountains are white. 4. Many 
things are difficult for men. 5. Is the boy's face white ? 

Eemabks on Debiyatiyes. 

Many stems, dropping the final vowel (nude stems), 
are used directly as English words. Examples are: 
acid, aridy concave (see 68, Remarks), cra^ss, crude, 
horrid, lax. 

Crass, from orassd-, means thick, dense. Hence it is 
applied, for example, to ignorance; crass ignorance 
meaning dense ignorance. 

Crude, from crud6-, means raw. Then we use it 
metaphorically as applied to thought or character or 
conduct ; as, a crude book. 

Negro came into our language from the Spanish word 
negro, a black man. But it was originally the Latin 
stem nigr5-, blax^k. 

Alter, the English verb, means to make something 
other than it is, from the Latin altSr. 

Longer words, in which some of these Latin adjec- 
tive stems appear, like benefactor, we shall presently 
find to come from a Latin compound word. A bene- 
factor is a well-doer. 
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STUDY XX.— NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

72. Numeral adjectives in Latin are of three prin- 
cipal kinds, — cardinals, ordinals, and distributives. 

Cardinals show how many, as treB, three. 

Ordinals show what one (in order), as tertitta, third. 

Distributives show how many in a group, as bini, 
two each. 

Except the first three, the hundreds above 100, and the plural 
thousands (mlli&), the cardinals are not inflected. 



73. 



Cardinals. 



List of Words. 

Ordinals Distributives 

(inflected like prTmtIs). (inflected like singriill). 



1 uniiB, tbn, & 

2 du5, &, ae 

3 trSs, t]i& 

4 quattudr 

5 quinquS 



6 sez 



7 septSm 

8 octS 

9 n5vSm 

10 dScSm 

11 undScIm 

12 duddScIm 

13 trSdScim 

14 quattuordScim quartHs 

15 quindScim quintfis 

16 sSdSclm 

17 septendScim 

18 duddSvigintl 

19 undSvigintI 

20 viglnti 

21 viglnti untis or 

unilB 8t viglnti 



primiiB, iim, & 

B^cundiiB 

tertiiiB 

quartilB 

quinttlB 

BeztilB 

BeptimtiB 

ootftvilB 

n5nilB 

dScimtlB 

undSoimilB 

du5dSoImiiB 

tertiiiB dSoimtlB 



BezttiB 
BoptimtiB ** 
duodSvicSBimtiB 
undSvicSBlmiiB 
vicSBimtiB 



BingiUI, &, ae 

blnl 

temi 

qu&temi 

quini 

bGdI 

septSnl 

oot5nl 

n5v6nl 

d6nl 

undfinl 

duddGni 

temi d6nl 

qu&temi d6nl 

quini *' 

BSnl *' 

BeptSnl '' 

du5dSvio6nI 

undSvicSni 

vfcSnl 



VicSBimtiB primiiB vf cSnl Bingtill 
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Cardinals. 


Oidinals 


DiatributiveB " 


(inflected like primils). (inflected like «iDirUX). 


30 triginta 


trloSsimtiB 


trloinl 


40 quadrftginta 


quadragaBimilB 






quinqaagaBimilB 


quinquaganl 


60 sezftginta 


BezagSBimiiB 


Bezaganl 


70 septuftginta 


septuagSBlmilB 


Beptaagani 


80 octaginta 


ootSgSsimtiB 


ootSganl 


90 n5naginta 


n5aagaBimiiB 


nSnaganl 


100 oentiim 


oentSsImtiB 


oentanl 


101 centiim St ClniiB 


oentSBimiiB 
primiiB 


centSnl BingtUI 


120 oentiim 8t vlginti 


oentaBimilB 

vfcfiBlmlis 


oentanl vicani 


200 diioenti, &, ae 


dUcentaBimilB 


diioani 


300 trSoenti, a, ae 


tracentaBimtlB 


tracSnl 


400 quadxlngentl^a^ae quadiingenttel- 


quadringanl 




milB 




600 qnlngenti, a, ae 




qulnganl 


600 aezoentl, a, ae 


sezcentaBimtiB 


BezoanI 


700 septingentl, a, ae 


BeptingentaslmiiB 


septinganl 


800 octingenti, a, ae 


octingentaBimiiB 


octinganl 


900 nongenH, a, ae 


nongentaBimtiB 


nonganl 


1000 milia 


miliaBiinuB 


BingiUa mHia 



74. There are some other kinds of numerals. The 
multiplicatives show hmo many fold. Some of them 
are as follows : aimplez, single, duplex, double, triplex, 
triple, quadruplez, quadruple, dScemplez, tenfold. The 
stem in each of these ends in -pile-, and they are 
inflected after the usual manner of palatal adjective 
stems (42). 

EXEBCISBS. 

1. Oentiini ann! tempiis longfim sunt 2. Dfioent! yM St 
trScentae yirglnSs In nrbS Srant 3. Qnartils mons SrSt alttls. 
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4. QtdnquS libri Srant dtlxL 6. SeptlmtLs pnSr alttts est 
6. Binae stellae In coel5 Bunt 7. SScnndS nayls longissImS 
fnit 8. H5mln9s Srant dSnL 9. YlgmVl o&nSs fSrOcSs 
dentSs ostendunt (show), 10. YiS est duplex. 

1. Nine cities are full of (= with) people. 2. The 
fifth city is small. 3. The tree is double. 4. The sol- 
diers were in-groups-of-f our. 5. A thousand stars are in 
the heaven. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

A unit is a single thing. A duet is sung by two 
persons, and a trio by three persons. Duet comes 
from duo, but through the Italian word duetto, which 
accounts for the final syllable -et. Trio is also an 
Italian word, formed from the stem tri- of tres. 

The Latin stem without its vowel (the nude stem) 
is often used as an English word. Prime and second 
have an obvious meaning. The latter comes to us 
from a French word, which accounts for the change 
from u to o. A qu^rt is the fourth part of a gallon. 

An o<^avo book is one in which the sheets are folded 
so as to make eight leaves ; each leaf being thus an 
eighth of the sheet. Octavo is really the ablative case, 
with the noun £6116 (from f 61iiim, sheet) understood. A 
book was said to be In £6115, In quarto, In octavo, etc. 

A cent is the hundredth part of a dollar, and a miU 
is the thousandth part of a dollar, from oentiUn and 
mill6, respectively. 

Duplex is itself used as an English word; and its 
stem dupUo- gives us duplicity, "doubleness" of con- 
duct 
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8TI7D7 ZXI. — PECX7LIAR INFLBCTION8. 

75. There are some peculiar inflections of a few 
nouns and adjectives, which are explained either by- 
endings once common but generally disused in classi- 
cal Latin, or by the use of two or more stems for one 
word (51, at end). 

The following nouns show these same peculiarities 
together with some unusual vowel changes : 



bos, m. f., oXj cow; 
stem b6v-. 



Plur. 
b5vSi 



Sing. 
N. b6B -I 
Ac. b5vSmj 
6. b5vlB b5iim 

D. b5vl \ b5biiBor 
Ab. b5vS / bfibiiB 



nix, f., m(yw; 
stems nig-, niv-, nivi-. 

Sing. Plur. 

nIvSm ) 

nivl nXvitim 



Of course v is the same as a. In the N. Smg. and D. Ab. 
Flur. o and a contract to 5, in the latter two places I disap- 
pearmg. 



senez, m., old man; 
stems Ben-, seneo-. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. sSnez \ -x « 

Ac. sSnSm J 

G. BSniB Bdntim 

D. Bgnl -I ^ „. ^ 

Ai. K K r BgnlbtlB 
Ab. BdnS / 



vis, f., force; 
stems vl-, vlil- 

Sing. Plur. 

virSB 



vIb -i 
vim/ 
vIb viritim 



vlrlbtlB 



In the Sing, the vowel in the case ending disappears. 
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Juppitor^ m.) Jupiter, stems Juppitor-^ Jov-. 
Sing, 
K. JnppItSr 





Ac. 


J5vSm 






G. 


J5viB 






D. 


J5vl 






Ab. 


J5v« 




domtiSy f., 


house 


; stems domn-, domo-. 


Sing. 






Flur. 


N. d5miiB 






d5mfiB 


Ac. d5mtim 






{ d5milLB 
L d5m5B 


6. d5mfUi 

( d5miil 
^' td6m6 

rd5m{l 
-^*'- IddmS J 






r d5matim 
Id5m5]iim 






dSmlbiiB 



76. The first two cardinal numerals are peculiar in 
some of the endings of their inflection. 



p. 

■ WnStn 





mitui, 


one; 


stem un-, uno-. 
Sing. 




M. 




N. 


N. 


tlntlB 








Voc. 


fha 






flyil^*" 


Ac. 


^f|litW 









G. flnliiB 

D. flnl 

Ab. Iin5 xaA 

In the G. Sing, anus takes an old ending of consonant stems. 
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dao, two; stem dao-. 
Plur, 



N. 
Ac. 



M. 

da5 

rdfi58 

I duo 
G. 
D. r 

Ab. I 



da5 



daSriim 
daSbtlB 



{duae 
du&8 

daSriiin 

duftbtis 



The ending is usually omitted in the N. Ac. Masc. and Neut. 
In the D. Ab. the ending for consonant stems is taken, i 
being absorbed. 

Tres is declined regularly as an I stem (trl-). 
Amb5, both, is declined like du6. 

77. Some adjectives in their comparison show two 
or more stems. 



b5nii8, good 
Stems b5n5- 

mSltlB, bad 
" mS15- 



mSli5r, better 
mel-ior- 
pSj5r, worse 
pej- 



magntlB, large mftjdr, larger 

m&gnd- maj- 

parviiB, small mln5r, smaller 

parvd- min- 

multiiB, much plilB, more 

mtilt5- plflB- 



optimtiB, best 
opt-imd- 
peBBinliiB, worst 
peBB-Im5- 
mazimtiB, largest 
maz-im5- 
minimuB, smallest 
min-imd- 
pltirlmiiB, most 
pliir-Imd- 



PIUb (stem plUr-, b changed to r between two vowels, 38) 
has in the singular only the neuter. In the plural it is regular : 
plflrSB, plflr&, etc. 

eztSrtiB, outward extSrl5r, outer eztrSmtiB (eztimtiB), 

o7itmost 
Stems extSrS- ezter-idr- extr-Smd- (ezt-lmd-) 
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InfSrtiB, lov) iiiiSri5r-, lower infXmtlB (or ImtiB), 

lowest 
Steins infgrd- iiii8r-i5r- iiif.im5- (Im5-) 

Bfip^TiiB,high Bt,p6xi6r, higher 8iiprSmti8(BummuB), 



*' 8tipSr5- BiipSr-i5r- 8iipr-6m5- (Bum-mo-) 

poBtSrHs, nea^ poBtSridr, poBtrSmtiB (poBtil- 

milB), 
** po8tSr5- poBtSr-idr- po8tr-6m5- (post- 

ttm6-) 

78. A Eoman man usually had three names. The 
first name (praenomSn), as with us, was his personal 
name (which was often represented by its initial). 
The second name (nomSn) was the name of his tribe. 
The third name (cogndmSn) was the name of his 
family. Thus PublitlB ComelitlB Scipi5 belonged to 
the Scipio family of the Cornelian tribe, and his indi- 
vidual name was Publius, 

Sometimes a fourth name (agnomSn) was added 
to denote some personal quality or exploit. Thus 
Publiils Comeliils Scipi5 AfrlcantiB had won military 
renown in Africa. 

A Roman woman usually had only the name of the 
tribe, as Cornelia. A younger sister was denoted by a 
numeral, as Comeli& SSound&, Comeli& Terti&. 

EXERCISES. 

1. BoySs pigrae In herbls sunt. 2. TerrS nlyS albS SrSt. 
3. JnppItSr crInSm (crinls, hair) albtlm sSnl dat. 4. P. Oor- 
nSliiis Naso vi maj5r qn&n Oaitls JtOitls ScIpiS SrSt. 5. VM 
optim! In urbS Boma Srant. 6. Flnrlml homines spSm mag- 
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nSm hSbent. 7. FnSrI mlnSrSs qn&n Ie5n98 stmt 8. Iiibrlim 
Ml pngr5 dSt. 9. ]jibr5s dnObiis puSrIs dSt. 10. O^Ss 
p9j5r§s qjaSm fSlSs sunt. 

1. The largest people are not always (sempgr) the 
best. 2. The lowest men are worse than the highest 
animals. 3. More old men than women are in the 
city. 4. Larger oxen and the smallest cows are in 
the islands. 5. Is snow the worst evil (mSliim) ? 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

These stems are found in many English words, — 
bov- in bovine^ sSn- in senile, optIm5- in optimist; others 
of the superlatives in pessimist, maximum, minimum, 
extreme, supreme. 

To ameliorate a state of things is to make it better 
(m8U6r-). 

Jupiter and Jove are both used as English words. 

D5mii- we see in domicile and domestic, 

Unils appears in unit, duo in duel, tri- in trio, Smb- 
in ambidextrous. The latter, by the way, has another 
Latin stem, deztgr5-, which means "the right hand." 
So ambidextrous means that both hands are right hands ; 
i,e, both are used as conveniently as people in general 
use the right hand only. 

Most of the comparatives will be recognized at once 
as English words, — major, minor, plus, exterior, infe- 
rior, superior, posterior. 

The changed stem of plus (plur-) appears in plural. 
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STUDY XXn. — CONSONANT VERBS. PERFECT 
STEMS. SX7BJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

79. We have seen (Studies VII. and VIII.) that 
the stem of a verb ending in a mute usually forms 
the perfect stem by adding b, and the supine stem 
by adding t. 

a. Many liquid stems (and a few others) form the 
perfect by adding u. 

^5, / nourishy Slui, altus (or alitiis), verb stem SI- 

In these verbs there is often a connecting vowel (I) between 
the stem and the supine snflfix t. 

mdl5, I grind, mdlui, molitiis, verb stem mdl- 

c6l8, I cultivate, cdlul, culttis, *' c61- 

In the supine stem, the stem vowel often becomes tt. 

con8iil5, / consult, consiUuI, consultus, verb stem consiU- 
occfUt, I hide, oociiliil, occultiis, '* oocill- 

BSr5, I connect, sSrui, sertQs, ** sSr- 

tez5, I weave, tezui, teartiis, ** tex- 

b. A few verbs form the perfect stem without any 
suffix at all. In some of these, however, the stem 
itself is changed. 

prShend6, / grasp, prShendi, prehenBus, verb stem prShend- 
6d8, I eat, Sdl, Sbus, " gd- 

In this verb the stem vowel is lengthened in the perfect. 

igd, / drive, 6gl, actus, verb stem Sg- 

In this verb the stem vowel is lengthened in the perfect, and 
at the same time changed to e. 

c^6, / sing J cSclsJ, oanttis, v^rb stieii) cSp- 
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In this verb the stem is reduplicated to form the perfect. 
The reduplication consists in prefixing the first consonant of 
the stem with S. In some reduplicated verbs the first vowel of 
the stem is used in place of S. 

It will be seen that the stem vowel & in cSn- becomes I in 
the reduplicated perfect. 

c. Verb stems in u generally make no change in 
the perfect. The u usually is lengthened in the 
supine. 

Bt&tuS, IplacBy ■t&tui, Bt&tlltiis, verb stem st&tii- 



80. 



List of Words. 



lSg6, /reac?, ISgT, lectiis, verb stem ISg- 

8C&b6, I scratch, sc&bi, , ** BC&b- 

cidd, //aZZ, cgoidi, castis, " cftd- 

currd, Iran, ciicurr!, curstis, ** curr- 

In the supine stem one r drops. 

8olv6, / loose, Bolvl, B51iitiis, verb stem solv- 

it will be noticed that v is the same as u. 



vert8, 1 turn, 
volv8, Irollt 
bibd, / drink, 
vdm6, I vomit, 
&cud, I sharpen, 
falld, I deceive, 
g6r6, 1 carry, 
pell6, / drive. 



verti, 

volvi, 

bibi, 

v5mui, 

&cul, 

fgfelli, 

gessi, 

pgpiili. 



versus, 

v61iitiis, 

bibltiis, 

v5mlt^, 

&ciitiis, 

falsiis, 

gestfis, 

pulstis, 



verb stem vert- 
*' volv- 
blb- 
** v5m- 
Xctt- 
faU- 
gga- 
pSl- 



81. The subjunctive mood of sum, I am^ has already 
been given (Studies XIV.^XVI.). 
The Subjuuctive of Qwp8 is as follows : 
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Svbjunctive Mood. 
Pbbbbnt Tbnbb. 
AottT6 Toioe. FMtlT6 Toloe. 

Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 

l8t person caip&m carp&mtis carp&r carp&mfir 

2d ** carpfts carp&tis carp&riis carp&mlul 

3d *' caip&t carpant carp&tfir carpanttir 

It will be seen that this tense is formed by attaching to the 
present stem, carp-, the personal endings (Study XIL) with 
the connecting vowel a. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Aotlye Toice. PaMlye Toloe. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 

1st person qarpSrSm carpSrSmtis carpSrSr carpSrSmiir 
2d ** caxpSrSs carpSretIs carperSrls carpSrSmlni 
3d ** carpSrSt carpSrent carperfittir carpSrentiir 

This tense is formed by attaching to the present stem the 
personal endings with the connecting syllable -Sre. 

Perfect Tense. 
Aottye Toice. Passiye Toioe. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person carpsSrlm carpB6rlmi!is carptCisslm carptisimtis 
2d ^« carpseris carpsSrltls '* sis «« sitis 

3d '' carps^rlt carpsSrint '« sit *' smt 

The active uses the perfect stem and the same ^uf&x as 
fuSrIm (Study XVI.). The passive uses the perfect parti- 
ciple with the present subjunctive aim (Study XIY.) as an 
auxiliary. 
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Pluperfect Tbnsb. 





Aetive Toioe. 

Sing, 


Plur. 


1st person 
2d " 
3d " 


carpsissSm ^ 

carpsissSs 

carpsiss^t 

Passiye Toloe. 


carpsissemiis 

carpsissetls 

carpsisseilt 




Sing. 


Plur, 


1st peison 
2d '» 


carpttis essSm 
" esses 


oarpti essemiis 
" essetis 


3d " 


'' esset 


'* essent 



The active uses the perfect stem and the same suffix as 
fuissSm (Study XVI.). The passive uses the perfect parti- 
ciple with the present subjunctive essSm (Study XV.) as an 
auxiliary. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Servtls agr58 cSluMt. 2. FuSrI panSm SdSrnnt. 3. £v§8 
d5mlnl cScInSrant. 4. Leones St cSnes acti simt. 5. LibrSs 
b5n58 leglmtis. 6. HostSs In ffigSm vSrtlt. 7. OlcSrS librSs 
Bcripsit tit l^SremtLs. 8. Si cnrrSmtiSi hSstes evadSremtLs 
(escape)» 9. ServSs In mtirl Sperttlra occtQnI. 10. Fuellae 
tSg&m tezuSrnnt. 

1. The maids were weaving. 2. The maids had 
woven. 3. The servants had been hidden. 4. The 
soldiers will have eaten. 5. They have driven the 
enemy. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

From these verb stems we have some English words. 
M61- gives us molar — the grinding teeth are molars, 
A sca^ is something one is apt to scratch — sc&b-. To 
solve a problem is to loosen it — 8$lv-. To invert is to 
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turn over; a thing is iavolved when it is roUed up 
together; to imbibe is to drink in. 

Derivatives are common from the supine stems. 
CulturCf from cult-, is cultivation. Cmimlt is a verb, 
while occult, meaning hidden, is an adjective. Act- 
gives us act and active. From cant- comes incantation, 
while cha7it has nearly the same form ; the " h " show- 
ing that the Latin stem was a French word before it 
became English. 



STUDY ZXnL — VERBS. STEMS IN A LONG 
VO'WEL. I, E, A. 

82. a. Verb stems ending in i add v to form the 
perfect, and t to form the supine stem, 
audld, / hear, audlvi, audlttis, verb stem audl- 

The inflection is the same as that of consonant and 
il stems. 

Short e and i in the ending are absorbed by the I of the 
stem. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 



Active Toice. 


Passive Voice. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1st person audl5 


audlmi!is 


audi5r 


au^mfir 


2d " audls 


audltis 


audlris 


audimini 


3d "■ audit 


audlunt 


auditor 


audiuntilr 



The imperfect active, audiebam, audiSbas, etc., and 
the imperfect passive, audjiebar^ ftudi^barls, etc., are 
regulai^, 
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The same is true of the future, audidm, audits, etc. 

The perfect active, audivi, pluperfect, audiygram, 
and future perfect, audiv6r5, and the passive audittis 
sum, eram, ero, are inflected regularly. 

The subjunctive active, audiam, audirSm, audivgrim, 
audiviss^m, and the passive audiar, audir^r, audittis 
slm, ess6m, are also regvilar. 

b. Verb stems ending in e add v to form the perfect 
and t to form the supine stem. 
compleO, I complete, complfivi, complfittis, verb stem complfi- 

The inflection is like that of consonant stems, except 
in the future indicative, which has a different set of 
endings. 

6 of the stem absorbs a following vowel, except a and o. 

Indicative Mood. 
FBESEin* Tensb. 
Active Toice. Passiye Toice. 

Sing., Plur. Sing. Plur. 

1st person compleQ complemtis comple5r complSmtir 
2d ^* comply compietis complgrls complfimlnl 

3d ^' compl6t complent compl^ttir complentfir 

The imperfect active, complebam, passive comple- 
bar, etc., are regular. 

The endings of the future are as follows ; 

Active Voice. PASSlTe Toice. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 

1st person -b5 -bimtis -b5r -blmtlr 

2d " -bis -bltls -bgris -bimlni 
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The inflection is made merely by attaching these 
endings to the stem comple-: compleb5, complebis, 
etc. 

The perfect, complevi, pluperfect, complev6ram, and 
future perfect, complev6r5, are inflected regularly, as 
are the same tenses in the passive: completes sum, 
eram, ero. 

The subjunctive mood is inflected regularly : 

Active Voice; present, compled^m, imperfect, com- 
plergm, perfect, complevgrlm, pluperfect, comple- 
vissfim. 

Passive Voice; present, compleSlr, imperfect, com- 
plergr, perfect, complettls sIm, pluperfect, completfis 
ess6m. 

c. Verb stems ending in a add v to form the perfect 
and t to form the supine stem. 

SUnQ, / lovcj amftvi, amfttiis, verb stem Smft- 

The inflection is like that of stems in e, except in 
the present subjunctive, which has the ending gm, es, 
gt, etc., instead of Sm, aa, St, etc. 

SL of the stem disappears before 6 or g. It absorbs all other 
vowels. 

Indicative Mood. 
Frbsbnt Tensb. 

Actiye Toice. Passive Toioe. 

Sing. Plur, Sing. Plur. 

1st person SUn5 SUn&mi!is SUndr SUn&miir 

2d *' gm&s SUn&tls SUn&rls gmftmlnl 

3d *^ IkmSX Sbnant Sbn&tiir Smantiir 
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Imfbbfegt* 





Active Toice. 




PassiTe Toice. 




IkmSbSm, etc. 




SUnAbftr» etc. 




SUnftb5, etc. 


FirTuiifi. 


Smftbdr, etc. 




SUnftvI 


PBRFBCT4 


Sm&tQs stim 




Sm&vSrSm 


Plupbbfect. 


AmfttCis SrSnl 




&mftver5 


FuTUBB Perfect. 


Smfttti8 6r5 




Subjunctive Mood. 






Present Tense. 






AottTe Toice. 


P»MiTe Toice. 




Sing.^ 


Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 


1st 


person SUnSm 


SUnemfis 


&mgr SmSmiir 


2d 


<( Smes 


SUnetIs 


SmSrls SmSmlnl 


3d 


«' &m6t 


Sment 


Sm€tiir Smenti&r 




SmflrSm 


Imfebfegt. 






SUnftvSrlm 


Perfect. 


Sm&tiissim 




&m&viss8in 


Pluperfect. 


Sm&tCis essSm 



83. 



List of Woeds. 



SnitS, I finish, 


finlvi, 


flnltiis, 


verb stem fihl- 


p{ini5, / punish i 


pfliilvl, 


pQnltiis, 


" pOnl- 


audi5, I hear. 


audlvi 


audlttis, 


audl- 


fled, I weep. 


Mm, 


flettis, 


flfi- 



d5n5, 1 present, dCnftvl, d5n&ttis, 



d5na- 
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UbSrS, / free, UbSr&vi, IfbSr&tiis, verb stem UbSrS- 

ndmlnS, / name, ndmin&vi, ndmin&ttis, " ndmlnSl- 

pfignS, I fighty pagn&vi, pfLgn&tiis, '< pfignft- 

cdrdn5, I crown, cdrdn&vl, cdrdn&tfis, « odr6n&- 

nilmSr5, 1 county ntLmfirftvI, ntLmSratiis, " ntLm^fft- 

There are very few verb stems in % and not many in I ; bu^ 
those in ft are very numerous. 



EXEBCISBS. 

1. FaSrl parv! flSbant 2. O&n&n TlrgM dSn&vgnint. 

3. FuSllae malae pflniebanttlr. 4. Oonsiil serySs mlsSrSs 
llbSrg.yMt. 5. HllltSs fortSs pugngbunt. 6. £&pln& nrbls 
finltfi grit 7. Hultl gl&di&tQrSs pngnav&int 8. Hnltl 
lednSs fSrI ntlmSr&tl grant. 9. £ez rSglnSm c5r5nablt. 
10. 05r5na8 mllltlbtis d5n&t tit pngnent. 

1. I had named the consuls. 2. The slaves were 
fighting in the city. 3. I heard the voice of the orator. 

4. The king will free the white slaves. 5. The boy is 
presented with a book. 

Kemarks on Derivatives. 

Finish and punish evidently have the stems fini- and 
puni-. The letters " sh '' come from the French forms 
through which the words came into English. 

The supine stems of a verbs give us many words, — 
donate and donation, liberate and liberation, and the like. 

Audit- is found in the verb audit, which means an 
examination, implying a hearing given to claimants of 
an account. The auditory nerves are the nerves of 
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STUDY 2XIV. — VERBS. STEMS IN A SHORT 
VOWEL, fi, A. 

84. Verb stems ending in a short vowel (S, a) form 
stems, and are inflected in general like stems in a long 
vowel. 

A short vowel, however, is so easily lost or changed, 
that some apparent differences occur. 

In the perfect stem the vowel is lost, and the stem suffix v 
becomes ti. 

Verb stem mdnS-, perfect stem mSnti- (for mdnSv-) 
^* sdnft-, '^ sdntt- (f or sdn&v-) 

In the sapine stem the short vowel becomes I. 

Verb stem m5n8-, supine stem mdnit- (for mSnSt-) 
85n&, '' sdnlt- (forsdn&t-) 

The inflection of stems in S and & is like that of 
stems in e and a. 



Synopsis op M6ne5, I advise. 




Indicative Mood. 




Active Toioe. 


Present Tense. 


FMtlTe Toioe. 


m5iie5 




m5iiadr 


mdn0b&m 


Impbbfbct. 


mdn0bftr 


mdnSbd 


Future. 


m5n6bdr 


mdnol 


Perfect. 


mdnittis siim 
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Plupebfbct. 



[8*. 



Active Voice. Ttuudre Toloe. 

m5nti6r&m mSnlttus Sr&m 

Future Pebfbct. 



tli5nuSr5 

ln5tidSm 
mdndrSm 
mdnttSi'Iin 
m5nuiss6m 



Subjunctive Mood* 
Fbbs^nt* 

lMPEBFBC!r. 
I*BltFl!Ct* 

Plupebfect. 



mSnIttis Sr5 

m5n6rSr 
mdnlt&s sIm 
mSnIttis essSm 



Synopsis of Bono, I sound. 
Indicative Mood. 



LOtive Voice. 




Passive Toice. 


8dn5 


Pbesent. 


sSndr 


sdn&bSm 


Impebfect. 


sdnftMr 


8dn&b9 


Futube. 


85ii&b5r 


sdnui 


Pebfbct. 


sdnltOssiim 


sdnuSr&m 


Plupebpect. 


sdnltds 6r&m 


B5nxiSr5 


Future Perfect. 


sdnltCis 6r5 
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Subjunct 


ive Mood. 




AotlTe Toioe. 


Frssbnt. 


PaMiT« Toic«. 


•dnem 






sdnSr 


85nftr6m 


Impbbfect. 


sdn&rer 


sdnuSiim 


Pbrpbct. 


sdnltCiSfllin 


•dnoissSm 


Plupbbpbct. 


•dnlttls essSm 


85. 


List of 


Words. 




h&beS, Ihave, 


h&bnl, 


hawttts, 


verb stem h&bg- 


pl&ce6, 1 please^ 
t&ce6, / am silent^ 


pl&cul, 
t&cul, 


pl&clttis, 

t&cltiis, 


pWcfi- 
Ucg. 


mdned, / advUe^ 


mdnui, 


mdnlttis, 


mSng- 


ddm5, I tame. 


ddmnl, 


dSmlttis, 


d5in&- 


plIcS, I fold, 
n6n6f I sounds 


plIcuT, 
sdnnl, 


pllcltils, 
sdnltOs, 


plica- 
Bdn&- 


vgt6, 1 forbid, 


▼«tal, 


vStitttis, 


▼«tfc. 




EXBBCIBES. 





1. HSgistSr mtdtOs discIptilOs hSbSbSt. 2. OonstilSs plSbte 
mSnuSrant. 3. lnImSli& f8r& ddmltS sunt. 4. TtLblcInSs 
(^Ae trumpeters) ttLbSs sSnnSnmt. 5. F&tSr Iftdtlm vSt&b&t 
6. Hnltae rSs yStltae Srant. 7. OarmlnS Tirglntim 85n3bant. 
8. Gl&di&tSr gl&ditlm fratrls hSbnSr&t. 9. LeQnSm dSma- 
blt. 10. FSmin& tScSt 

1. We sound the trumpets. 2. The soldiers will 
tame the wild animals. 3. The master forbade the 
sport. 4. The orajbor folded his toga. 5. Hunger is 
not pleasing. 
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Eemabks on Derivatives. 

Vgt8 is itself used as an English word; the Presi- 
dent's veto power being his power of forbidding. 
The supine stems are seen in various words. 
Habit is a tendency to certain acts, — a tendency 

which one has as a settled thing. 
ToAiit consent is silent consent. 
Admonition is advice. 
An explicit statement is one which is fully unfolded 

(literally, folded out), so as to be plain. 
Indomitable energy is untamable (the prefix In- has 

a negative sense). 
Please comes from the stem pl&cS-, through the 
French. 



STUDY XXV. — VERBS. PRESENT STEMS. 

86. In the verbs thus far studied, the verb stem is 
used also as a present stem. But in many verbs this 
is not the case, the present stem, as well as the perfect 
and supine, being made by some change in the verb 
stem. 

The following are examples : 



) stem gSn-, 


Present stem 


glg(g)n-. (-gign-) 


diic-, 


« 


dfic- 


riip-, 


« 


rump- 


ciib-, 


« 


cumb- 


« vie-, 


M 


vinc- 


fr&g-. 


« 


Irang- 
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Verb stem ftid-, 


Present stem 


lund- 


« 


t6m-, 


M 


temn- 


« 


crfi-, 


« 


cresc- 


« 


gfis-, 


M 


S6r- 


it 


cap-, 


M 


cSpI- 


tt 


sane-, 


(( 


sancl- 


« 


vid-, 


« 


vldS- 


« 


jtiv-, 


« 


jiiva- 



An examination of these examples will show that 
there are three general ways in which the change is 
made : (1) By a prefix. (2) By a change in the body 
of the verb stem. (3) By a suffix. 

1. The only prefix used is the reduplication. This 
consists of the initial consonant followed by I or g. 
Thus g6n- gives glgSn- (the 8 being dropped for con- 
venience of enunciation). 

2. The change in the body of the stem may consist 
in the lengthening of a vowel. Thus diic gives due-. 
It frequently consists in the insertion of a nasal (m 
before a labial, otherwise n). Thus rtlp-, ciib-, vie-, 
frag-, fiid-, yield the present stems rump-, cumb-, vine-, 
frang-, fund-. Sometimes the stem vowel and the 
final consonant change places : sper- becomes spre-. 

3. The suffilx may be n. Thus from tern comes 
temn-. The suffix may be -sc-. Thus from ira- comes 
irasc-. The suffix may be t. Thus plec- gives plect-. 
The suffix may be a vowel, as in the last four exam- 
ples, capi-, sanci-, vide-, jtlva-. 

The stem ges- changes to ger- merely because in the 
inflection of the present stem b would always come 
between two vowels (38). 
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88. Present stems in I are inflected with the same 
endings and connecting vowels as consonant stems (46). 
The stem vowel is lost before 6 or I. 







Indicative 


Mood, 










Pbesent Tense. 








Active Toioe. 




Passive Toioe. 




Sing, 


Plur, 




Sing. 


Flur, 


1st person 


capi5 


c^pIiLtis 




capi6r 


caplmiir 


2d " 


c&pis 


capitis 




capgrls 


caplmini 


3d »* 


capit 


capiunt 




caplttir 


capiuntur 






Impebfect Tense. 







capiebam 



Future Tense. 
capiam capiar 

capies, etc. capierls, etc. 

Subjunctive Mood, 
Present Tense. 

capiam capiar 

Imperfect Tense. 
capgrgm cap6r6r 



BXEROISBS. 

1. FontSs longl a hostlbiis mmpSbanttlr. 2. Ely! aqu&m In 
mSrS fud@rant. 3. MllltSs ESmanl a Gallls n5n victl Srant. 
4. Oaesar belltlm In Gkdlia gSrSbat. 5. Eez tit urbs capS- 
rSttLr pugnabat. 6. DisoIptQtls mnltSs res discSt. 7. Vlrgl- 
nSs a barbans raptae Srant. 8. £z nrbS ftlgiebant. 9. LtidQs 
puSrCrtim n^ spemlt 10. Fuelia bortiim pnlchitim nQn viddt. 
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1. The slave has burst his chains. 2. The leader of 
the barbarians was waging war in Italy. 3. Does the 
master flee from (ab) the slaves ? 4. All the boys saw 
the moon in the sky. 5. The maid was growing in 
stature. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

Some of these present stems become English words 
directly. Convince is to conquer in opinion ; con being 
intensive in force. Infringe is to break into (in) ; the 
change of the radical vowel from a to I being caused 
by the prefix, as will be explained later (110). 

Our word spurn has the same meaning as spern-. 
However, this is one of the common instances in which 
the English word does not come from the Latin, but 
both are from the same root in the older common 
tongue from which both Latin and English are derived. 

As usual, the derivatives from the supine stems are 
quite numerous. 

A du^t is a device for leading or drawing a liquid. 
To rupture is to burst, to fracture is to break, to capture 
is to take. 

Vision is seeing, a fugitive is one who flees, scissors 
are an implement for cutting. 

Of course, metaphorical meanings are common. Tact 
is the ability to give just the right touch to people's 
feelings. A fact is something which has actually been 
done. A relict is a widow, — a woman who has been 
left in this life by her husband's death. Rapture is 
the condition of one who has been taken possession of, 
seized, by delight. 
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8TUDT XZVX — VERBS. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
ADJECTIVE FORMS. 

89. The imperative mood in Latin, as in English, 
is used to express a command, an exhortation, or an 
entreaty. 

But unlike the English the Latin imperative has 
two tenses — the present and the future. 

The present imperative has but one person, the 
second. 

The future imperative has a form for the third 
person, as well as for the second. 

The imperative endings are as follows : 

Pbbsbmt Tbnsb. 
AetlTe Toloe. PaMire Totoe. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Flur. 

2d person -4- -ItS -I(r6 -Imlnl 

Future Tensb. 

ST»}-.» ^ -.«. {Zi^ 

Consonant and u stems are inflected in the impera- 
tive merely by attaching the above endings to the 
present stem. 

oarp$, I pluck ; present stem oaxp-. 

Imperative Mood. 

Pbesbkt Tensb. 

AottTe Yoioe. 

Sing. Plur. 

2d person oaipf^i pluck tJiem ^ G9xpltJ6, pluck ye 
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PaMiTe Toloe. 

Sing. Plur. 

2d person carp6r6, be thou plucked oarplmlnl, be ye plucked 

FuTu&B Tbnsb. 

AotlTe Toioe. 

Sing. Plur. 

2d pers. 'i ... r thou shalt pluck oarpItOtS, ye shall pluck 
3(1 »4 J "*P \ ;^g g;^^2/ pluck oarpunt5, they " 

PaMlTe Yoioe. 

Sing. Plur. 

2d pers. 'I -- ( thou shalt be plucked 

3d ** J ^ \ he shall ** oarpuntSr, «/iey s^aZZ 

Present stems in I lose the I before 6 or I of the 
ending. 

o&g/i^f I take; present stem o&pl-. 

Pbesent Tense. 
AotiTe. PasBlTe. 

o&p3 0&plt6 0&p8r6 oapbnini 

Future Tense. 
oapIt5 0&pIt5tS o&piunt5 o&pltdr o&plaiit5r 

Present stems in i absorb 6 or I of the ending 
(compare 82). 

audio, / hear ; present stem audi-. 

Fbesent Tense. 
Active. PasslTe. 

audi audits audirS audimlni 

!Futubb Tense. 
andit5 auditot.6 audiuntS auditdr audiuntdr 
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Present stems in e (both e and 6) absorb the con- 
necting vowel of the ending (compare 82). 

m6ne5, 1 advise; present stem m6nS-. 

Fbesent Tensb. 
ActiTe. Pasiive. 

m6n6 m6n6t6 m6n6rg m6n6inlnl 

Future Tense. 
m6n6t5 m6n6t0t.6 m6nent5 m6n6tdr m6nentor 

Present stems in a (both a and &) absorb the con- 
necting vowel of the ending (compare 82). 

SmS, Hove; present stem &ma-. 

Present Tense. 
Active. PaMlve. 

fima Sm&t6 SmftrS am&mini 

Future Tense. 
Sm&t5 &m&tot.6 &mant5 Sm&t5r Smantdr 

90. Besides the three moods (indicative, subjunc- 
tive, imperative) a Latin verb has other forms which 
have the meaning of the verb, but the use in a sen- 
tence of a noun or adjective. 

91. The forms which have the use of an adjective 
are called participles. IMQUtes vSnientes vidi, / saw 
the soldiers coming. In this sentence vSnientes is in- 
flected like an adjective, and has the same gender, 
number, and case as milites, to which it belongs. 

A Latin verb has two participles in the 9^tivej-~ 
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the present and future ; and two in the passive, — the 
gerundive and perfect. 

1. The present active participle has the same 
meaning as the English participle in 4ng : vgnientes, 
coming. 

As the participle has the use of an adjective, it is inflected 
like an adjective, so as to agree with its noun in gender, num- 
ber, and case. 

The stem of the present participle is formed by- 
attaching to the present stem of the verb the suf&x 
-ent-. 

The connecting vowel e is absorbed by the stem 
vowel e or a. 

Participle stems in -nt- are inflected like adjective 
consonant stems (42). Thus vSnient is inflected v6- 
niens, vSnientls, vSnienti, etc. 

Pres. Stem. Pres. Part. Stem. 

oarp5, 1 pluck oarp- oarpens oarpent- 

AU consonant and u present stems form the present 
participle like oari>o. 





Pres. stem. 


Pres. Part. 


stem. 


capi5, I take 


cSpI- 


o&piens, taking 


c&pient- 


audi5, 1 hear 


audl- 


audiens, hearing 


audient- 


m6ne5, I advise 


mdng- 


mdnens, advising 


mdnent- 


&m5, / love 


&m&- 




&mant- 



2. The future active participle is unlike any English 
form, carpturiis is translated about to pluck. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the supine stem 
of the verb the suffix -ur6- (-ura-). The inflection is 
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like that of adjective stems in o (a) (69). Thus oarp- 
tortts is inflected : 

N. oarptfliiiB, 1 
Voc. oarpttlrg, J'^»» 
Ac. caipLCUt&m, ftin 
G. oarptilrl, ae 

^^|carpt«r5, 1^ 
and the plural in regular order. 

Supine Stem. Future Part. Stem. 

carpd, I pluck carpt- oarpttLrtiB carpttlr5- 

All verbs form the future participle in like manner. 

3. The perfect passive participle has the same 
meaning as the English passive participle in -ed: 
carptilB, plucked. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the supine stem 
of the verb the suf&x -6- (-&-). The inflection is like 
that of adjective stems in -6- (-&-) 



Supine Stem. Perfect Part. 

oarp5, 1 pluck carpt- oarptilB 

All verbs form the perfect participle in like manner. 
Hence if we know the perfect participle of a verb, by 
merely dropping the case ending the supine stem is 
found. 

4. The gerundive passive participle is unlike any 
English form. It may be translated by the passive 
infinitive : &mandtUi est, he is to be loved. 

The stem is formed by attaching to the present stem 
of the verb the suffix -end6- (-&-). The inflection is like 
that of adjectives with stem in -6- (-&-) (69). 

The connecting vowel e is absorbed by the stem 
vowel e or a. 
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Pres. Stem. Oerundiye. Stem. 

oarp5 oatp- oarpendtlSf tlnif & 6arpend6- (&•) 

audi5 au^- audiendtlB, *' <* audiend5- (&-) 

m5ne5 mdnS- m5nendtl8, ** ** m5nend5- (&-) 

}km6 SmSL- ^bnandilB, ** ** &mand6- (&•) 

EXERCISES. 

1. ServS, vSnl. 2. Servl, vSnltS. 3. Amlol, omnSs Sm&tS. 
4. AmlcSs m5n§tS. 6. Avis plQm&s oarpS. 6. O&nSm cnr- 
rentSm y!dl. 7. Fnellft toatS ygnlt. 8. SpistSlS sorlbendS 
est 9. Fn^ SpistSl&m soriptflrS est 10. Disolpillls Spis- 
t5lSm scrlbltS. 

1. Eriends, walk towards the city. 2. The water is 
to be poured. 3. The written letter remains. 4. The 
maids are about to hear a song. 5. The dog came 
barking. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

Occasionally a Latin imperative is used as an Eng- 
lish word: query = quaerS, seek; recipe = rScIpS, take 
(i.e. take medicine or food, and hence something to take, 
a recipe). 

Derivatives from present participle stems are very 
numerous. 

Extant is merely a badly spelled form of ezstant-/ 
standing out, hence remaining» 

Infant means not peaking, from In (negative) and 
fant-, participle from the stem fii-, which means speak. 
An infant, in the eye of the law, is one who cannot 
legally ^eak for himself, — one who has to have some 
legal guardian; i.e, in this country, one who is under 
twenty-one years of age. 
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A sticdent is one studying (stildeS, / study) ; i.e, one 
who studies. 

Omniscient is knowing everything^ from the present 
stem sci-, know, and the adjective stem omnI-, every- 
thing^ 

Crescent means incredsmg^ from the stem cresc-, 
increase. The term is applied to the moon when its 
first faint rim of light begins to increase; hence to 
anything of that shape. 

An agent is one who a^cts for another. The stem is 
ag-, act or do, 

A rodent is a gnawing (r5d6, / gnaw) animal, like a 
mouse. 

STUDY XXVn.— VERBS. NOUN FORMS. 

92. The forms from a Latin verb which have the 
use of a noun are the infinitive, the gerund, and the 
supine. 

The infinitive has the same meaning in Latin as in 
English, and is translated with "to": carpSrS, to 
pluck. 

As to its use in a sentence, the infinitive is a noun 
in the nominative or the accusative. It is usually the 
subject or the object of a verb, or in apposition with a 
subject or object : viderg bdntim est, to see is good; 
pu6r dlcSrS ciipit, the boy desires to speak. 

As a noun an infinitive is considered to be of the neuter 
gender and singular number. Hence, an adjective belonging 
to it, like bdntim in the first example above, is of that gender 
and number. 
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If the subject of an infinitive is expressed, it is put in the 
accusative case : oonstilSm 8&pient6m eis6 pi&t6, / consider 
the consul to be wise. A more frequent translation is a subor- 
dinate clause introduced by "that'' — I consider that the con- 
sul is wise, 

93. The Latin infinitive has two tense forms, the 
present and perfect, and each is found in both voices. 
The endings are as follows : 

Active Voice. Passive Yoloe. 

Present -8rS- -grf or -I 

Perfect -liii8$- -ttLs essS 

Stems in &, g, or I take the ending -6rl in the present pas- 
sive. Other stems take I. 

The connecting vowel 6 of the present in both voices is 
absorbed by &, g, or I. I is lost before it. 

Examples. 



carpQ : active 



Infinitives. 

oarpSrS, toplv^ck 



passive carpi, to he plucked 



8t&ta5: 
0&pi5 : 
audi5: 
m5ne5 : 

From 
we may 



active 8tatu6r6, to place 

passive statiU 

active capSr6, to take 

passive c&pl 

active audlrS, to hear 
audlrl 
mdnSrg, to warn 

passive mdnSrI 

active Sm&r§, to love 

passive &m&ri 

the present indicative and the present infinitive together 
learn the present stem of a verb. 



passive 
active 



carpaiBsS, to have 

plucked 
oarpttis esse, to have 

been plucked 
Bt&tuissd 
st&tflttLB essS 
oSpissd 
captCis essS 
audlvissS 
audltiis essS 
mdnuiss6 
mdnlttis ess3 
&m&viss3 
&m&tiis ess6 
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We could not get this from the indicatiye alone. carp5 
might have a stem oarp- or oarp&-, 8tata6 might have 
Btatti- or 8tata&-, am6 might have am- or am&-. And one 
could not tell from the forms 01^6 or aadi6 alone which has 
the stem in I and which in I. The infinitive at once shows 
which it is. 

The infinitiye alone would not always help one. carpSrS 
might be from a stem oarpi- and oapSre from a stem cap-. 
Here the indicative settles the question. 

In order to inflect a Latin verb» it is obvious that one needs 
to know the three stems. As has just been explained, the 
present indicative and the present infinitive together will give 
the present stem. The perfect indicative active vnll always 
give the perfect stem. And the perfect participle will always 
give the supine stem. 

These four forms are called the principal pabts of a Latin 
verb. Hereafter they vnll be given, the student being left to 
find the stems from them. 

The verb stem, from which the three inflective stems are 
formed, may usually be seen quite readily if one has the latter. 

94. The gerund is a verbal noun, translated by the 
English verbal (or participial) noun in -ing: oarpen- 
dtim, plucking. 

The stem of the gerund is formed by attaching the 
ending -endd- to the present stem of the verb. 

The stem is inflected only in the singular number, and is 
never found in the nominative. 

The connecting vowel 8 of this ending is absorbed by the 
stem vowel g or & of the present stem. 

oarp5: present stem carp-, gerund stem carpend5- 
inflection, Ac. oarpandtim, plucking 
•* G. oarpendl, of plucking 

a T} ") 

■7 * V oarpend5, to or with plucking 
•• Ab. J 
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audid t present stem audi*, gerund stem audiend6- 
inflection, Ac. audiendtim 
'' G. audiendi 

^: \audlend5 

** Ab. / 

mdnaS : present stem monS-, gerund stem monend5- 
inflection, Ac. mdnendtim 
** G. mdnendl 

\ m5neiid5 

" Ab. / 

Sm5 : present stem am&-, gerund stem Smandd- 
inflection, Ac. &maiidilm 
** G. &maiidl 



^ • I &mand5 
Ab. ) 



" Ab. 

95. The supine is a verbal noun, translated by the 
English infinitive : carptiim, to pluck. 

The supine has only two cases, the accusative and 

ablative singular, with stem ending in u. 

- . ^ ^w f Ac. carptiim, to pluck 

oarp5 : supme stem oarptii- -{ . , V. _ ' , , , , 
■^ ^ I Ab. carpttl, to be plucked 

It will be noticed that the supine is translated by the infini- 
tive. A Latin infinitive never expresses purpose. He came to 
seek peace might be expressed in Latin p&cSm pStlttUn vS- 
nlt. The ablative form of the supine is generally used with an 
adjective : optimtim faotil est, it is best to be done, or it is the 
best thing to do, 

BXEBCISES. 

1. ScrlbSm SpistSlSm scrlb^S ptLtSvIt. 2. ScrlbSm SpistS- 
ISm scrlpsissS ptLtSt 3. ITimtiiis hostSm stLp^SvissS narrfi- 
Tlt 4. MSgistSr paSrtlm SpistSlSm Bcripttiitim essS ptLt&bSt. 
6. FnSrtim land&ttim essS dicit 6. In ambOlandS c5gltant. 
7» FersSvSr&ndo vinclmtis, d5cSnd5 disclmtis. 8. OtipldS 
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Borlbendl pnell&m oSpIt. 9. LtLdQs spectattim y&iSrmit. 
lOi 0r&td5 juonndS andltfL est. 

1. I thought that the boy was writing (=1 thought 
the boy to write). 2. I thought that the girl had written 
the letter. 3. Desire of seeing the games seized all. 
4. He came to see the games. 5. The letter is pleasant 
to read. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

English words from the supine stem of verbs are 
very numerous. 

Some of them are nouns : manuscript, something 
vrritten by the hand; act, something done; fact, some- 
thing made, brought to pass. 

Some of them are adjectives: tadt, silent; infinite, 
not bounded; nondescript, literally not written down^ 
t.e. not in any list, hence presumably odd. 

Most of them are verbs : nominate, from nSminS^ 
/ name; navigate, from n&vig6, / sail; educate, from 
edited, / draw out; iterate, from It$r6, / repeat; tol- 
erate, from tdlgr6, / endure; promote, from pr5move$^ 

/ mcyve forward, 

» 

STUDY XXVJLLL — VERBS. DEPONENTS AND 
OLD FORMS. 

96. Some verbs have only an active meaning, but 
have no forms of inflection for the moods in the active 
voice: sSqudr, I follow; sSqueb^, I was following. 

These verbs are called deponents. The infinitive 
active is not used, but the other noun and adjective 
forms of both voices are found. 
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List of Defoiteitts. 



fni5r 


Iml 


fracttts 


enjoy 


fang5r 


fungi 


InnotiU 


perform 


gr&didr 


gr&dl 


greMi&B 


walk 


labfir 


l&bl 


lapai&s 


fall 


ldqu5r 


15qtiX 


15catiis 


talk 


mdri5r 


mSrI 


mortuils 


die 


na8c5r 


nascl 


n&ttis 


be bom 


obUvisc5r 


obUviscI 


oblltiis 


forget 


P&ci8c5r 


p&oisci 


pacttis 


bargain 


patidr 


p&tl 


passi&s 


suffer 








remember 


tltSr 


twi 


fLsi&s 


use 


axpSridr 


ezperXrl 


ezperttis 


try 


m6ti5r 


matlrl 


menses 


measure 


m$re5r 


mSrM 


mSritiis 


deserve 


hort5r 


hortarl 


hortati&s 


exhort 


mlrdr 


mlrftii 


mTr&tiis 


admire 



98. Some verbs are dei)onent only in the tenses 
formed from the perfect stem. These are called semi- 
deponents. 

List of Semi-Deponents. 



audeS 


aud6r6 


ausilB 


dare 


gaude6 


gaudSrfi 


g&vfBila 


rejoice 


851eS 


Bdiere 


■51iti&a 


be accustomed 


fid6 


fidSrg 


llBila 


trust 



99. The Verb Sttm, / am. 

Impbrativb Mood. Noun and Adjective Forms. 

The verb sttm, / am, has been inflected in the indic- 
ative and subjunctive moods. The remaining forms 
are as follows : 
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Imperative. 




Fbesent. 




Sing. 


PiMr. 


2d person 6s 


este 


FUTUKB. 




2d person astS 


68t5t6 


3d '« 68t5 


■Tints 



Participle. 

Pbbsent. 

(Formed only in compounds. The stem is -ent-, Nom. ens.) 

FUTUBB. 

fttturiis 

1. It will be noticed that the inflection of rnUm differs in 
some particulars from that of other verbs. That is doubtless 
for the reason that stim is much more ancient than other verbs, 
and keeps the very old forms of inflection. 

In these old forms, the only connecting vowel in the present 
indicative was H, used before a nasal (m, n). 

The present stem is 6s- (compare the English is). In the 
present tense the radical vowel 6 was dropped whenever a 
connecting vowel was used. Hence the indicative forms are 
readily explained : 

■•il-m «-ti-miis 

6b- ea- tls 

e»- t B-u-nt 

In the present subjunctive the old connecting vowel was 1. 
Hence the forms of nOm are (the radical vowel dropped, as 
above) : 

■•I-m B-I-mtlB 

B-I-B ■•I-titS 

fhl.t i-J-ttt 
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The present imperative follows the same principles as the 
present indicative — using no connecting vowel except before a 
nasal, and dropping the radical 6 when a connecting vowel is 
used. The forms are : 



6b 


ea-tS 


hErXJS 


e»-t5t8 


68-tS 


B-u-nt6 



The ending of the present infinitive is rS. After the stem 
Sb-, r of this ending is assimilated. Hence the form ea-sS. 

In the imperfect indicative the connecting vowel a was used. 
That brought a of the stem between two vowels, causing the 
change to r (89). Hence the forms : 

6r-&-m Sr-&-muB 

Sr-&-a Sr-&-ti8 

gr-S-t Sr-a-nt 

In the imperfect subjunctive the characteristic is -re-, pre- 
fixed to the personal endings. This r is then assimilated to the 
preceding a of the stem. 



ea-aS-m 


ea-a6-maa 


ea-a6-a 


ea-ae-tia 


ea-ae-t 


ea-ae-nt 



In the future indicative the same connecting vowels are used 
which afterwards were given to the present indicative (46). Of 
course the radical vowel was retained throughout, a becoming r 
between two vowels. 

6r-6 Sr-i-mna 

6r-i-a gr-i-tia 

gr-i-t Sr-u-nt 

The perfect and supine stems are from a totally different 
verb stem, fi&-. The tenses formed from them are infiected 
like those of other verbs. 

2. There is a compound of aiim, poaaiim, I am able, which 
is compounded of p6t-, the stem of an adjective (pdtla^ able)^ 
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and Bttm. Wherever the radical vowel of ga- is dropped, the 
t of p6t- is assimilated to the following a. Hence the inflection 
is, in the present indicative, poastim, pdtSa, pdteat, poaaii- 
mtlB, pdteatia, poaannt. The present subjunctive is poaaim, 
poaala, etc. The other tenses, pdtSr&m, pdtSr6, in the indic- 
ative, have no change. The imperfect subjunctive poaaSm, 
and the present infinitive posaS, show the assimilation of t to a. 
In the tenses formed from the perfect stem, f in ftt- disap- 
pears after t : p5tul, pdtuSr&m, etc. 

3. f6r8, / bear, stem fgr-, is another verb which shows traces 
of the old form of inflection without a connecting vowel before 
r, a, t. In the present indicative the first person uses the same 
vowels as other consonant stems. Thus the inflection of that 
tense in the active is f 6r8, fer-a, fer-t, fSrImua, fert-Is, f Srunt ; 
in the passive, fSrdr-, fer-ria, fer-ttir, fSrlmiir, fSrimlid, fg- 
runtiir. The imperative active is : present, f6r, fer-t6 ; future, 
fer-tg, fer-t6, fer-t5tg, fgrunt6. And the passive: present, 
fer-rg, fgrlmlnl; future, fer-t6r, fer-tdr, fer-nntdr. The pres- 
ent imperative active is ferrg, and the passive fer-rl. 

Like atim, fgr5 uses a stem from an entirely distinct root as 
a perfect stem — till-. The perfect is ttili, etc. 

The supine stem is from a third root — lat-. In point of 
fact these three stems happen to have the same meaning, and 
so are joined in inflection. The principal parts are f6r5, ferrS, 
ttiK, lattia. Several verbs form the principal parts in this way 
from different roots. For convenience we call these the parts 
of one and the same verb. Of course f6r6, ttUi, ISLttia, are 
really quite different words, rather than different forms of the 
same word (as is the case with carp5, carpsi, carpttia). 

4. v5l6, / am willing, and its compounds nol5 and mai6, 
also retain traces of the older form of inflection. 

The stem of v6l8 is v61-, the radical vowel also appearing 
as S and tL 

In the present indicative the inflection is vdl6, via, vult, 
vdltimtia, vultla, v61unt. The radical vowel is weakened to 
iX when the connecting vowel is omitted, though in older Latiu 
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▼olt and ToltlB occur. The second person singular is con- 
tracted — doubtless merely by haste or carelessness of enuncia- 
tion — vis being for v5IiB. The present subjunctive is vSllm 
(inflected like aim), and the imperfect velISm (like easSm). 
The present inflnitiye is vellS (for vel-rS, the r being assimi- 
lated). 

The perfect stem is vdlii-. As there is, of course, no passive 
voice, there is no supine stem. 

n5l6, lam not willing (I am unvjilling), is a compound of 
n5n and v5l5. It is inflected in general as a consonant stem, 
n5I-. The present indicative is n5l5, n5n vis, n5n vult, 
ndltimtia, non vultls, ndlunt. 

The present subjunctive is ii51Im (like sim) and the imper- 
fect nollSm (like easSm). There is an imperative noli, etc., 
like stems in i. The present infinitive is nollS (like easS). 

The present indicative of mai6, I prefer (compounded of 
m&gis, rather, and v5l6), is mai5, m&via, m&vult, mSltimtiB, 
mSLvultia, m&lunt. The present subjunctive is m&llm, etc., 
and the imperfect mallSm. The present infinitive is mallS. 

6. fi8, / become (/ am made), is commonly used as the pas- 
sive of f&ci5, / make, in the tenses formed from the present 
stem. It is inflected with the present stem in i, and with active 
endings almost everywhere. In the imperfect subjunctive and 
present infinitive the stem is in I. 

The present indicative is fi6, fia, fit, etc. The imperfect 
subjunctive is fiSrgm, and the present infinitive figii (with the 
passive ending). 

fi8 has the three tenses of the indicative, the two in the sub- 
junctive, the present imperative, and tlie present infinitive. All 
the rest of the passive inflection of f&ci5 is from the stems of 
that verb : gerundive f&ciendtis, perfect participle facttis, etc. 

6. e8, / go, has for the verb stem simply i. It is inflected in 
general like i stems. The present indicative is e8, la, it, imtiB, 
itis, eiint. The imperfect indicative is ib&m, and the future 
ib8. The present subjunctive is e&m, and the imperfect irSm. 
The imperative is i, etc., the infinitive present ir€, the present 
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participle lens (Ac. euntSm), the gerund eundiim. The 
tenses formed from the perfect stem (Iv) are exactly like those 
of aadi6, as is the case with the supine stem it- (with short 
vowel). 

7. These verbs are sometimes called irregular. They are 
more properly merely quite early forms of inflection which 
were retained. 

BXEKOISES. 

1. ExSroItfim In QtBOilm sSqn^Httir. 2. Ii5qiil m&leb&t. 
3. FnSrilm ad urbSm !rS hort&bSr. 4. S&ltltSm vellS ii5n 
anstis stlm. 5. Teltlm In htimSrO fert. 6. Pnelli mSgistrtim 
andlrS n5n vxdt. 7. F&tSr It sSd fratSr vSnlt 8. DlsoIptL- 
liis Uboravlt fit s&piens essSt 9. S&piens fleb&m sSd 85r5r 
8&pienti5r factS est. 10. Y518 tit s&piens essS maUm. 

1. The boys preferred to go. 2. The soldiers were 
following the leader. 3. The slaves were carried to 
the river. 4. The queen had wished to be happy. 
5. All men wish to be immortal. 

ErEMABKS ON DERIVATIVES. 

From the deponents (97) we have various derivatives, 
in no way differing in meaning from those which come 
from other verbs. A function is something to perform. 
A lapse is a fcUl, eloquence is peaking out, nativity and 
use at once suggest natiia and ustUi. A pact or compact 
is a bargain; an expert is one who has been tried: i.e. 
has had experience. Passion is suffering : e.g. the pas- 
sion of Our Lord was his suffering in the garden ; in 
the sense of anger, passion has a secondary meaning, 
— from suffering it came to be applied to any strong 
feeling, and so to anger. One's merits are what one 
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deserves. Admiration and exhortation are plainly from 
the stems mirat- and hortat-^ with prefixes. 

The stem of fiiturtUi gives us future. 

From the stem of v6l8 we have volunteer and vol- 
untary. 

The stem n- appears in English in the form -fy as a 
sufl^ in many words ; e.g. sanctify, make sacred, from 
the stem of sanctiis, sacred, and H-. 



STUDY XXIX.— PRONOUNS. 

100. Pronouns in Latin are of about the same classes 
as in English. 

1. The personal pronouns are fig6, /; tu, tJiou; nos, 



Plur. 8. and P. 



we 


; vofl 


, you; ae, 


selj 


'or i 


ielves. 


1 


rhe inflection is as 


follows : 




Sing. 


Plur. 






Sing. 


N. 


Bg6 


|n6B 






ta 


Ac 


.me 






t6 


G. 


mel 


noatriim 


(nostri) 


1 till 


D. 


mlh! 


jnSblB 






tibS 


Ab 


. m6 






t6 



|v68 



}v6bi8 



b6 

vestrtlm (vestrl) sal 
Bib! 

Bfi 

It will be seen that the pronoun of the first person is in- 
flected with three distinct stems, and that quite primitive forms 
occur. The pronoun of the second person has two stems. SB 
is called a reflexive. It has no form for the nominative, is 
always in the third person, and always refers to the subject of 
the sentence or clause in which it stands ; e.g. PuSr b6 ftm&t, 
the hoy loves himself. 

2. The possessive pronouns are adjectives, formed 
from the stems of the personals. They are metUi, my; 
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tutUi, thy; autSy kiSy hers, its, theirs; noster. me; vestSr, 
your. They are all inflected as o and a stem adjec- 
tives : metia, meiim, me& ; nostSr^ nostrtim, no8tr& ; 
vestSr, vestrtim^ vestr&. TutUi and sutUi are inflected 
like metUi. 

The genitives of the personal pronouns are not used 
to denote possession. The possessive pronouns take 
their place in that meaning. 

3. The demonstrative pronouns are hlc, this; illg, 
tJiat; is, that; iatS, that. 

Of the last three, all translated that, illS is emphatic, and 
istg often implies contempt. Istg often is used to refer to 
something belonging to the person addressed, and so is called 
the demonstrative of the second person. 

The inflection of all these words shows some quite 
old forms. They are all used as adjectives, and are 
inflected in both numbers and all genders. 









Sing, 






Plur. 






M. 




N. 


F. 


M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


hie 


\ 

c/ 


h6c 


haec 


M 1 
hds/ 


haec 


hae 


Ac. 


hun 




hanc 




hSM 


G. 






hujtlB 




h5riim 


hftriim 


D. 






hulc 




> . 




. 


Ab. 




h5c 


Sing. 


h&c 


1 


hTn 

Plur. 






M. 




N. 


F. 


M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


ms 


n/ 


iUtid 


Ill» 


illl 


m& 


illae 


Ac. 


iUiu 




msm 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


G. 






iintiB 




The plural is exactly like 


D. 






ilU 




that of qMlb (69). 


A\>. 




JU5 




m. 
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Sing. 




Plur. 




M. N. 


F. 


M. N. 


F. 


N. is -» id 
Ac. eiim i 


e& 


el(ll)ie& 
e5B J 


eae 


eftm 


e&8 


G. 6jiiB 




e5iiim 


eartim 


D. el 
Ab. e6 




■^ » 


^ 


e& 


/ elsCili 






lets is inflected like illS. 

4. In Latin there is no personal pronoun of the 
third person but the reflexive si. Therefore when 
such a pronoun was needed, some form of a demon- 
strative was used, la was usually the word : Eftm in 
horto vidi, I saw her in the garden. The others are 
more emphatic, and imply, — hfc, something near the 
speaker ; iatg, something near the person addressed ; 
ills, something near the person spoken of. 

5. The intensive pronoun is ipaS, self. It is always 
used as an adjective. It is inflected in the singular 
as follows: 





M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


ipBS 


ipatUn 


ip8& 


Ac. 


ipaiim 




ipaSm 


G. 




ipBiiiB 




D. 




IPBI 




Ab. 


ipsa 




ip8& 



The plural is like that of cartts (69) : ipai, ipB&, 
ipaae, etc. 

6. idSm, same, is merely a compound of is and the 
suffix -d8m. It is inflected as f pUows ; 
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Sing, Plur. 

M. N. p. M. N. F. 

N. IdSm i^idSm e&dSm eldSm ^e&dSm eaedSm 

Ac. *eundSm i *eandSm eosdSm i easdSm 



G. ejuBdSm *e5nmdSm eftruiidSm 

D. eldSm 



}' 







Sing. 






M. 


N. 


F. 


N. 


qui 


1 qudd 

a/ 


quae 


Ac. 


quSi 




G. 




cfijiia 




D. 




cul 




Ab. 




qu5 


qu& 



Ab. eddSm e&dSm i eiadSm 

* m is changed to n before d. 

7. The relative pronoun, qui, who, is inflected as 
follows : 

Flur. 

M. N. F. 

qui -» quae quae 
quds / qu&B 

qudriim quSrilm 

^ qulbtis 

8. The interrogative pronoun may be used as an ad- 
jective, as " What man is in the garden ? '' or as a 
substantive, as " Who is in the garden ? " 

In the former sense the interrogative is exactly 
the same in form as the relative : Qui vir in horto 
est? 

In the latter sense the interrogative differs from the 
relative only in the N. Sing. Masc, quia in place of 
qui, and in the N. Ac. Sing. Neut., quid in place of 
qudd : Quia in horto eat? 

9. There are several Latin indefinite pronouns, 
which mean some or any. They are compounds of 
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quls or qui. Two of the commonest are as fol- 
lows : 

Sliquls, Sliquld orSlIqu5d, Sliqa&, some, some one 
quid&m, quidd&m or quodd&m, quaedSm, certain, certain one 

In the compounds quia or qui is inflected, while the 
other part is unchanged. 

The forms quiddftm, &UquId, are used substantively, 
quoddSUn, Sliqudd, adjectively. 

Quid&m in horto est, a certain man is in the garden. 
This implies that the speaker knows who it is, but 
does not say. 

AUquia in horto est, some one is in the garden. This 
implies that the speaker knows that some one is there, 
but does not know who it is. 

QuoddSUn belltim in Oallia gSrebatiir, a certain war 
was waged in Oavl, 

Mectim loquebatilr, he was talking with me. The 
preposition ctim is attached as a suffix to the ablatives 
of the personal pronouns. 

EXEKOISES. 

1. £g9 ainbtQabSm, sSd me& 85r5r d5ml {at home) mSnSb&t. 
2. Metis fratSr sectim locnttis est. 3. Ain5r mei etim Sgit 
4. HiG mllSs forti5r qn&m illS yirg5 Sr&t. 5. FnellSm &ma- 
b&t, sSd efim qnasslt. 6. £g5 ipsS fratrl locttttis Sr&m. 
7. IdSm est qui sempSr Sr&t 8. drat5r qui tSm {so) S15- 
qnens fnlt In vinotQE jactiis est. 9. Quia h&nestiis est? 
10. Quid&m mSgistSr h5nestis8lmiis est. 

1. The woman who was walking in the garden is 
beautiful. 2. Somebody (= I don't know who) is talkr 
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ing. 3. The boys washed themselves. 4. The men 
themselves were soldiers. 5. We saw him in the 
city. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

fig6 we use in such words as egotist, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Our word me is not derived from 
the Latin me, but they both come from, the same root 
in the common language from which Old English and 
Latin both are descended. 

idSm we have in identity, which means sameness, 
QaiMUy is an odd word. It means a trifling nicety 
of distinction, applied to the thoughts of a writer who 
is over exact and minute in answering the question, 
quid est, whxU is it f 



STUDY XXZ. — PARTICLES. 

101. Words which are not inflected are called par- 
ticles. The Latin particles are adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 

102. Latin adverbs are usually accusative or abla- 
tive cases of nouns or adjectives: partim, partly; 
obviSUn (=6b+vi&m), in the way, ojgainst; a51iim, only ; 
f&cilS, easily; plus, more; jui^, rightly ; deartra (=deac- 
tra parts), on the right; ea (=ea via), there, in that way. 

Some adverbs are formed by attaching the suffix 
-tus or -ter to a noun or adjective stem: r&dicibtUi, 
from the roots, utterly; fortitSr, bravely; duritSr, 
harshly; SmaatSr, lovingly. 
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Bef ore these suffixes a stem vowel must be I (so in dflritSr 
= dfLr5 + tSr, 5 is changed to I), and i is often inserted after 
a consonant stem (thus r&dic + tSr = r&dlcitSr). 

The adverb formed from a comparative adjective is 
the neuter accusative singular: carl5r^ dearer; cariiis, 
more dearly. 

The adverb formed from a superlative adjective is 
formed by a change of the stem vowel to g : caxisslmiis^ 
dearest; carissImS, most dearly. 

Adverbs of place or time often have the form of a 
genitive singular : vespSri, in the evening. 

The accusative or ablative ending seen in the adverb is often 
a very old one. Thus carissimS is doubtless an ablative in 
S, instead of 5. 
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List of Adverbs. 



bSnS, well mSliiis, better 

m&lS, badly pSjtis, worse 

multtiin, much m&gla, more 

vertim, truly 

f&cIlS, truly, easily 

certs, surely 

qu&m, how much 

t&m, so 

dextrSL, on the right 

alnistrSL, on the left 

eztr&, on the outside 

inirSL, on the under side 

qa& ? in what way? 

sic, thus 

lb!, there 

tlb!, where 

undS, whence 

ollm, formerly 



optlmS, best 
pessimS, worst 
mazImS, most^ especially 
tandSm, at lengthy finally 
SliSLa, otherwise 
gr&tia, free 
sSmSl, once 
bis, twice 
tSr, three times 
qu&ter, four times 
quinquies, five times 
seziSs, six, times 
septiSs, seven times 
octiSs, eight times 
nSviSs, nine times 
dSciSs, ten times 
centies, 100 times 
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104. Prepositions in Latin were originally adverbs, 
and so have the form usually of old accusative or 
ablative cases. 

They are used only with the accusative or ablative 
cases. 

105. List of Pbepositions. 

Goyerning the Accasatiyd. 

&d, «0, touoardi 6b, hefore, on account of 

ants, before pSr, through 

circtUn, around, about post, behind 

cla, citr&, on this side praetSr, before, beyond 

eztr&, outside pr5pS, near 

inirSL, below stiprft, on top of above 

intSr, between, among trans, across, on the other side 

intrft, within ultril, beyond 

Goyerning the Ablatiye. 

ft, &b, from, away from 5, ex, from, out of 

ciim, with, in company with prae, before, because of 
M,from, down from pr6, before, in behalf of 

Goyerning the Aocnsatiye or Ablatiye. 

In, with the ablative, in, on, at; with the accusative, into, 

against 
siib, under 

in and siib take the accusative after a verb implying motion, 
the ablative after a verb implying rest. 
subtSr, under 
siipSr, over 

106. Conjunctions in Latin, as in English, connect 
words, phrases, or clauses. 
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Coordinate conjunctions connect similar construc- 
tions : Q^dim h5m5 6t oftnls ambttlabant, a itian wnd 
a dog were walking, 

A subordinate conjunction connects a subordinate 
clause to its antecedent: Cttm magistSr ambiilab&t, 
d5ceb&t, while the teacher was walking, he was teaching* 

107. List of Conjunctions* 

Codrdinate. Subordinate. 

St, and ciim, when, since 

atquS, &c, and also slmiU, as soon as 

-quS, and (-quS is always at- diim, while, untU 

tached, as an enclitic, to the quftm, <is 

second of the two words con- ni, if 

nected : vir cSnisquS, the nisi, if not, unless 

man and the dog) dununddS, provided 

. nSquS, nSc, and not qo&mqu&m, although 

St . . .St, both . . . and tit, in order that, so that 

nSc . . . nSc, neither . . . nor nS, that not 

aut, or tit n5n, so that not 

ant . . . aut, either , , . or quSd, because 

sSd, but qui&, '' 

erg5, therefore -nS, noiinS, ntim (inter- 
num, for rogative) 

108. Interjections express feeling. They are rarely 
translated by an equivalent English word. 

EXERCISES. 

1. O&nSs cSlSrItSr otLonrremnt 2. VirSs 8t fSmlnae la 
nrbS h&bltabant. 3. Extra murOs agri pessImS o5lebantiir. 
4. UllSs fSrox pSr corpiis hostis gl&ditlm bis percnsslt. 
6. Ad urbSm ySnenint 6. Dux mflltesquS pr5pS montSm 
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castrS pSfiuemnt. 7. S8d hostSs cflSritis vSniSbant nS 
infra p&gnSrgnttlr. 8. MllltSs d@ moiitS t&m tardS vSniS- 
bant tit hostes ii5n occtirrSbanttir. 9. £t consUl St trlbtl- 
ntls irati Srant qui& hostes nOn vertSrenttir. 10. DtQc9 
§t dSGortim est prO p&trla mOrl. 

1. Near the sea were a mountain and a forest. 
2. We walked away from the sea and into the 
forest. 3. When we saw wild animals in the for- 
est, we walked around the mountain. 4. We ran 
swiftly, because we had (subjunctive) no swords. 
5. On the right and on the left were huge trees. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

Latin adverbs occur in English mostly in com- 
pound words : malefactor = malg + factdr, one wht) 
does badly ; benefactor = bSnS + fact5r, one who does 
well 

A few adverbs are used directly as English words : 
alias = &lias, otherwise — also used as a noun, an alias 
= an otherwise name, i.e. an assumed name ; gratis = 
gratis, free; tandem = tandSm, at length — applied to 
a span of horses driven one in front of another, i.e. at 
length. This last is a whimsical use of the word, — a 
sort of pun. 

Latin prepositions also we use, usually as prefixes 
in derivative words : transalpine = trans + AlpintUi, 
across the Alps. We sometimes use these prefixes 
with a word which is not Latin : trans-Mississippi = 
across the Mississippi. 
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HOW LATIN WORDS ARE MADE 
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Part III. 

HOW LATIN WORDS ARE MADE FROM 
OTHERS. 



STX7DY XXXI.— THE DERIVATION OF ^WORDS. 

109. Let us study the following words : the noun 
nomSn, name, G. nomlnis ; the adjective noblUs, well 
known; the verb noBc6, / know, perf. indie, novi, / 
have known; perf. participle nottbi^ known; the verb 
nomiii6, I name, perf. indie, nfimlnavi, I have named; 
perf. participle nominat&i, named. 

We notice that all of them have the syllable no-. 
This we call the root. 

We see that all of them mean something about 
knowing (a name is that by which a person or thing is 
known). This must be the meaning of the root. 

We have learned (18 a) that the part of u word to 
which the endings of inflection are attached is called 
the STEM. And we see that the stem of the noun 
above is nomin; that the stem of the adjective is 
noblll- ; that of noBc6, the verb stem is no-, the present 
stem is nose-, the perfect stem nov-, and the supine 
stem not- ; that of n5mln6, the verb stem and present 

133 
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stem are nomlna-, the perfect stem nomlimT-, and the 
supine stem nomlimt-. 

It at once appears that the stem nomin- is formed 
from the root no- by adding the sufBlx -min- ; the various 
stems of noBo5 by attaching to the same root (which 
is the same as the verb stem) the suffixes -so-, -v-, and 
-t-; and the stem of nobHIs by attaching to no- the 
suffix -bill-. All these stems, then, are formed directly 
from the root. 

But the verb stem nomlna- is evidently formed 
from the noun stem nomin- by attaching the vowel a. 

Stems, then, we infer, are formed directly from roots 
or directly from other stems, in each case by attaching 
suffixes. 

Stems formed directly from roots, like nomin-, are 
called PRIMARY STEMS. Stcms formed from other 
stems, like ndmina-, are called secondary stems. 

110. Let us look at a few other nouns : praenomSn, 
first name (literally, fore name) ; co£;nomgn, last name 
(literally, vyvth name) ; agnomSn, added name. 

We see that all of these have the same stem, 
nomin-, but differ in the prefix. 

We see also that these prefixes are all prepositions : 
prae, before; co- (= ctim), vyith (the g in cognomSn we 
should find on careful study to be a part of the older 
form of the stem -gnomin-, from the older form of the 
root, gn6-); ad- (123), to (i,e. a name attached to a 
name = an added name). 

Prepositions, with some sort of adverbial sense, 
usually, are commonly used as prefixes. 
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Besides those in the list (123), there are some prep- 
ositions which are used only as prefixes : ambi, amb, 
around; dU, di, asunder , apart; In, not ( = the English 
WW-); p6r, toward; rg, r6d, back; se, sed, aside, apart; 
ve, not 

Not infrequently a verb with a prefix shows a 
change of its radical vowel: tSne6, I hold; contiiie6, / 
Jiold together. Here the short e becomes short t The 
same change is often made with short a : li&be6, 1 have; 
adhibe6, / have to myself, i.e. I take, or adopt. The 
diphthong ae, in like manner, becomes i: caed6, I 
cut; incido, / cut into. The diphthong au becomes u : 
claud6, I dose; inolildd, I dose into, I include. 

111. Let us look at another set of nouns : re8pubUo&, 
republic; agriculture, agriculture; ignlc616r,^re colored; 
and the adjective magn&nimiis, great souled. 

We see at once that each of these consists of two 
separate words joined together, neither being a mere 
preposition. Re8publXc& = the noun res, thing, •+■ the 
adjective public^, public; agrloulturft = the noun stem 
agr5- (6 changed to I), field, -\- the noun oultur&, cul- 
tivation; lgnic515r = the noun stem igni-, fire, -f the 
noun c615r, color; magn^imtlB = the adjective stem 
magnS-, great, ■+■ the noun SbiimiiB, soul. 

We notice also : (1) That the first part is usually a 
stem (it would be in re8publXc&, except that that word 
is often written as two — res public^); (2) that the 
stem vowel before a consonant appears as i (agri-, in- 
stead of agrd-); (3) that the stem vowel before another 
vowel is dropped (magn- instead of magn6-). 
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112. There is another group of compound words 
worth examining : artXfex, stem arUflo-, artificer; agri- 
odl&, farmer. 

The stem arUflo = artt- art, + flc-, (= fao-, 87), the 
stem of f&ci6, I do, I make. Hence artXfea: = one who 
does an a^ct, i,e, an artificer. 

The stem agricfilft- = agri- (= agr5-, 111), a field, + 
odl-&-. c51- is the stem of c5l6, / cidtivate. Hence 
agriofiUl = one who cultivates afield, i,e,. a farmer, 

113. Primary stems are formed with a variety of 
suffixes, each usually having a definite meaning. 

These primary suffixes consist either of a single 
vowel, or of a vowel with one or two consonants. 

1. Vowel suffixes : root fttg-, noun stem fi6L^A-,fiight^ present 
stem of verb ftigi-, fiee (with perfect stem fiig-, and supine 
stem fUglt-), present stem of verb ftigSL-, put to flight (with 
perfect stem ftig&v- and supine stem ftig&t-). In like manner 
are formed many noun stems in a and o, a few noun stems in 
e, i, and u, and present stems of verbs in a, e, i, and u. 

2. Suffixes in a vowel with one or two consonants: root 
gSn-, noun stem ggnfis- (N. Ac. gfintlB, G. gSnSrls — s be- 
tween two vowels becoming r), race; root pl6-, adj. stem. 
plSn5- (N. Sing. plGntlB, tim, &), full. From these same 
roots verb stems also are formed : root g6n-, used as a verb 
stem, present stem gign- (=glggn-, by reduplication), perfect 
stem gSnti-y supine stem gSnit ; root plS-, verb stem plS-, 
present stem pl6-, perfect stem plSv-, supine stem pl6t-. 

There are a few primary suffixes which have a force 
worth noting. 

-min- denotes the means of an act, the act itself, or its 
RESULT : root tgg-, to covevy stem tegmin- (N. tegmSn, neut.) , 
a covering {e.g, cloth or skin) ; root no, to know, stem ndmin- 
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(N. nomSn, neut.), a name (= the means by which a person or 
thing ia known). 

-t6r (= tr-), -t6r- denote the doer of an action : root pft-, 
to protect, to feed, stem patr- (N. p&tSr, masc), father (i.e. 
he who protects, or provides food) ; root vie-, to conquer, stem 
victdr- (N. vict5r, masc.) , a conqueror. 

tro- denotes the means of an action : root Sr-, to plough, 
stem &r&tr5- (N. ftrStrtim, neut.), a plough. 

-ent- is used to form present participles, and a few adjec- 
tives: root &g-, to drive, stem &gent- (N. ftgens), driving. 

114. a. A few primary stems are formed by other 
changes as well as by suflB:xes. 

B/Oot cSn-, to sing, perfect stem cScIn-. This is 
formed by prefixing to the root the initial letter with 
g (a in the root becoming I, — as usual after a prefix). 
Such a change is called reduplication (86, 1). 

B/Oot dtlc-, to lead, stem due- (N. dux), a leader. To 
form the stem the root vowel is lengthened. 

B/Oot fr&g-, to break, present stem frang- (lraiig6, I 
break). A nasal is inserted (86, 2). 

But the formation of primary stems by suffixes is 
the ordinary way. 

b. The suffixes which form secondary stems are 
very numerous, and they usually have a meaning 
quite definite : -iira denotes an act, — agriculture, agri- 
culture; -or denotes the doer of an act, — root vie-, con- 
quer, supine stem vict-, noun stem victor- (N. victSr, m.), 
a conqueror. VictSr may thus be regarded as formed 
with the secondary suffix -or added to the supine stem 
of the verb viiic6. Compare above, near end of 113. 

The suffixes, whether primary or secondary, will be 
explained in the following Studies. 
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STUDT XZZn. — THE DERIVATIOIT OF LATIN 
NOUNS. 

115. From noun stems. 

-16-, -la-, form DIMINUTIVES. 

stem ffli6-, son, fai6-15- (N. fEUfiltis), little son 

" flUa-, daughter, ffli5-ia- (N. fflidl&), liule daughter 

This sufBx sometimes has the form -ctU5-, -ctua-. 

stem OB-, a mouth, 08ctU5- (N. OBctUtim), a small mouthy a 
hiss 

-ftrid- forms masculine noons denoting the occupation of a 
person, and neuters denoting the place where something is 
kept. 

stem aiitXqu5-, ancient, antlquftrid- (N. antlquftritlB, masc.), 

an antiquary 
«« 6miBB6-, sent, fimiss&rld- (N. SmissaritlB), a scouts an 

emissary 
" ftvl-, hird, &vi&ri6- (N. ^viSbitim, neut.), an aviary 
** dig-, day, diftrid- (N. diaritim, neut.), a diary 
** gran5-, grain, granarid- (N. grfinfiiiiim, neut), a 

granary 

116. From adjective stems. 

A noun formed from an adjective is the name of the 
quality apart from any particular thing, and is called 

an ABSTRACT NOUN. 

The Latin suffixes are as follows : 

-i&-, -Imonia-, -Iti&- 
-tat-, -itat- (N. -tfis, -Itfis) 

-tat- (N. -tos) 

-Jtadln- (N. -ItadS) 
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stem. Abstract Nonn Stem. 

anXgent-, diligent dlligenti&-, diligence 

SLCtl; sharp aorlmdni^-, sharpness, 

^Sarlc^-, friendly ^kmloltUk-y friendship. 

lIb6r5-,/ree Ubertftt- (N. Ubertfts), liberty 

oftr6-, dear oftrltat- (N. oftrltftfl), infection 

vlrd-, man (a noun) vlrtflt- (N. virttLs), manliness 

B515-, alone s5UtadIn- (N. s51it{ld6), solitude 

forti-, brave fortltildin (N. fortltildd), bravery 

magn5-, great magnitildin (N. magnitfldd), 
greatness 

A stem Yowel disappears before these suffixes. 

117. From verb stems and from roots. 

From roots and from the stems of verbs are formed 
nouns which are the names of various ideas connected 
in some way with the meaning of the radical. 

The principal ideas thus denoted are as follows . 

1. The ACT (or state) itself : root ftm-, love, noun 
stem Smor- (N. ftmfir), love. 

2. The DOER of the act : verb stem ftma-, love, noun 
stem Smator- (N. Siiiat5r), a lover. 

3. The MEANS or instrument of the act: verb 
stem Sra-; ploiigh, noun stem Sratr5- (N. &ratrtim), a 
plough. 

4. The RESULT of the act : verb stem aedificft-^ build, 
noun stem aedXflcid- (N. aedXfloiiim), a building. 

5. The PLACE of the act (or state) : verb stem sta-, 
stand, noun stem Bt&btU6- (1^. st&btUiim), a stall (i.e. a 
place for cattle to stand). 

The principal sufl&xes which form noun stems de- 
noting these ideas are as follows : 
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1. TLe ACT (or state). 

Sufl^. Root (or Stem). Derivative. 

-lira- (N. -lira) cdlSrS, to care for GultOrft, care (-uift is added 

to the supine stem) 
-16- (N. *i6s) if&b6r6, to fate t&biSs, raving 
-i- (Nt -es) GaedSrS^ to kill CaedSs, slaughter 

4d« (Nt -i&in) b6n6fi6Srg, to do bSngfioiiim) kindness 

a kindness 
-U- (N* -lis) advSnlrg, to arrive adventtis, arriving 

(sup. stem advent-) 
-idn- (N. -i5) dpinarl, to think 6plni5, thinking, opinion 

The sufi&x -u- is regularly, and -i6n- often, attached to a 
supine stem. 

adm6n6re, to advise (supine stem admfinit-), admdniti[5, 
advising. 

These derivatives in io, from supine stems, are very numer> 
ous. 

-5r- (N. -or) ftmarg, to love ftmSr, love 

These are attached to the present stem (nude) of a verb. 

2. The DOER of the axst. 

-5r- (N. '6t), attached to the supine stem. All mascu- 
line: 

accii8S.rg, to accuse aocusfttdr, an accu>ser 

Sm^rg, to love Smfttdr, a lover 

dSbSrg, to owe d^bitdr, one who owes, a debtor 

cr6d6r6, to trust cr6dlt6r, one who trusts, a creditor 

&ggrS, to do actSr, one who does, an actor 

-ric- (N. -rix), attached to the supine stem. All femi- 
nine: 

vlnc6r6, to conquer victiix, a (female) conqueror 
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3. fhe MEANS or iNSTRiiMisNt of the act 
-trd- (N. -triim). All neutei* i 

&rfttriim, a plough 



&rftr6, to plough 
-Monid- (N. -inOniiim) : 

SlSrS) to nourish 
^Hentd- (N» -menttim) : 

SlStg, to nourish 
-mln- (N. «mSn) : 

fluSr6, «0 flow 
-btU6- (N. .bmiim) : 

pascgrg, to feed 

-brd- (N. -briim) : 

candSrS, to shine 

candeiftbriim, a candlestick 

-c«16- (N. -cmtim) : 

rSceptftrS, to receive 

-cr6- (N. -criim) : 

foloIrS, fo prop 
sSpSlXrg, to &ur^ 



SUmOnitini) nourishmeni 



Sllmentilim, riot^n's^^menl 



fldmSn, a stream 



p&bi&ltim, fodder 



candSl&, a candle 



rSoSptactUtim, a receptacle 

folcriim, a prop 
sSpolcrtim, a tomb 



4. The RESULT of the act. 

-ilr&- (attached to the supine stem), feminine : 

&pgrlr6, to open ^pfirtUrS, an opening 

Sometimes suffixes usually denoting means are used 
to express result; e.g. from franggre, to break, comes 
fragmenttim, a fragment. 

Sometimes derivatives in -ies, -e«, -iiim, -i6, and -iis 
denote result; e.g. ex6ro6r6, to driUy exerclttis, a drilled 
army. 
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5. The PLACE of the act. 

Suffixes which usually denote the instrument may 
also denote place; e.g, st&re, to stand, Bt&bUltlm, a 
stable, 

EXERCISES. 

It will be understood that the lists following throughout 
Part IIL contain merely selected examples. 

I. Nouns from the sterna of other nouns (Secondary 
derivatives). 116. 

calx (calcl-), chalky calciiliSs, a pebble; circtiB (circti-), a 
circle, circiiliis, a little circle; gldbtis (gl6b6-), a ball, gldbii- 
liis, a little ball; rnddtis (mddd-), a measure, mddiilils, a little 
measure; scrflptiB (scrupd-), a stone, scrtlpiiliis, a little stone, 
a difficulty; venttlB (vent5-), wind, ventillils, a breeze; caps^ 
(capsa-), a box, capstiia, a little box; form& (formft-), a form, 
ionwSAS., a short form; antlquiim (antlquS-), something 
ancient, antlqu9>rii!is, an antiquarian; UbSr (llbr5-), a book, 
llbrariiis, a transcriber (= one who makes books. The Roman 
books were written, and were reproduced by copying) ; ndtS. 
(n6ta-), vmting, ndtariiSs, a short-hand writer, a secretary ; 
aesttlB (aestti-), a tide, ae8tu9.riiim, a tidal bay ; &vl8 (^vl-), 
a bird, iviariiim, an aviary; grftntim (grand-), grain, grSnSr 
riiim, a granary; cSlen^e (pi.) (caiendS-), the first day of the 
month, the calends, cSlendarifim, an account book (because 
used to keep account of the interest due on money, which was 
due on the first of the month); sSl (sai-), salt, sSiaritim, salt 
money, salary, 

II. Nouns from adjective sterna (Secondary 
derivatives). 116. 

audaac (audac-), bold, audftcia, boldness; ooncors (con- 
cord-)» agreeing, ooncordia, harmony; iaRax (fallac-), deceit- 
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fuly fallftci&t deceit; inl&mls (inffimi-), disgraceful, iniamiS, 
disgrace; mSmdr (m^mdr-), min^uly mSmdrift, memory; 
mlsSr (mte6r6-), wretched, misSriS, toretchedness ; ftoSr (acri-), 
sJiarpj acrlmOnift, sharpness; parsils (parsd-, participle of 
parc5), having spared, parsImOnili, parsimony ; sancttis (sane- 
td-), holy, sanGtlmonift, sanctity; justtiB (justd-), just, jiuitlti&, 
justice; mSQilB (m&15-)f bad, mSlItiS, mischievousness ; ftmlctlB 
(amicd-), friendly, ^koolcltiS,, friendship; ^vftrtia (avftr6-), 
greedy, &v&rlti&, greediness; ndttis (n5td-), kiiown, ndtltift, 
acquaintance; aifluens (affluent-), abounding, aifluenti&, 
abundance; audiens (audient-), hearing, audienti&, a hear- 
ing ; bSnSvdlens (bSn^vdlent-), well wishing, bSnSvdlentiS., 
good will; clGmens (clement-), merciful, cl6menti&, merci- 
fulness; continens (continent-), restraining oneself, con- 
tinentiS, self-control; dUIgens (diligent-), careful, dSXi^eatvS,, 
carefulness; SlSgana (6l6gant-), neat, GlSgantiS, neatness; 
frSquens (frequent-), crowding, frfiquentiS, a crowd; indlgens 
(indigent-), needy, indlgentiS, need; infans (infant-), not 
speaking, infantiS., speechlessness; intelligens (intelligent-), 
understanding, intelligenti&, intelligence; negligens (negli- 
gent-), careless, negllgentiS, carelessness; peatllaiui (pesti- 
lent-), infectious, pestlleiitiS, infection; pdttUans (pStiilant-), 
forward, pSttUantiS, forward conduct ; prUdens (prQdent = 
provident-), foreseeing, prUdentiS, forethought; sapiens (s^ 
pient-), wise, 8&pienti&, wisdom; &oerbtiB (ftcerbd-), tart, 
&oerbIt&s (-t&t-), tartness; aequSQis (aequall-), equal, 
aequSUItSs (-t9>t-), equality ; aequtis (aequd-), fair, aeqoIUls 
(^-X&t-), fairness ; aetemtlB (aetemd-), everlasting, aetemltSs 
(-tftt-), eternity; affiiiXs (afflnl-), reloited by marriage, affini- 
tftfl (-tftt-), relationship by marriage; ftgills (ftglll-), quick, 
&gUItfts (-tat-), quickness; jtiTenls (jiiveni-), young, juventtis 
(-ttit-), youth; alttis (alt6-), WgfA, altltadS (-tildln-), height; 
ampltis (ampl5-), of large extent, amplItadS (-tMIn-), large 
extent; lasstis (lassd-), loeary, lassItildS (-tadin-), weariness; 
lattiB (lat5-), loide, latltudS (-tudin-), width; longtLs (long6-), 
long, longltddd (-ttldln-), length; magniiB (magnd-), large, 
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magnltildO (-tCldIn-), greatness; multtis (multo-), many^ mul- 
tItiidS (*tadln-), great number; similis (simlll-), likey simill- 
tiidft (-ttidin-), likeness; B51ii8 (sOld-), alone, s6Ut(ld5 (-tGdln-), 
solitude* 



III. Nouns from verb stems (Secondary derivatives) 
or from roots (Primary derivatives). 117. 

Stems in -16-. 117, 1. 

6di8sS, to hate, dditim, hatred; officers, to do towards, 
officiiim, duty ; prae, 6m6re, to buy first, praemium, a first 
choice, a reward; sttiderS, to apply the mind zealously, sttt- 
ditim, zeaL 

StenxB in -u-. 117, 1. 

advei^rg (adventtis), to arrive, adventtis, arrival; app^ 
tIrS (appStltiis), to desire, appetitils, desire, appetite; appar&rS 
(appar&tiis), to equip, appar&tiis, equipment; arbitrarl 
(arbitrfttiis) , to judge, arbitrfttiis, judgment ; aspIc^rS (aspec- 
tus), to see, aspectus, sight; audlrS (auditiis), to hear, audi- 
tGs, hearing; c&pSrg (captfis), to seize, captiis, grasp; 
oSud&th (cftsfis), to fall, c&stis, an accident; c&n6r6 (cantus), 
to sing, cantus, a song; cens6r6 (censtis), to reckon, censiiSy 
a reckoning; crticiarg (criiciatiis), to torture, criici&tiis, 
torture; 6vgnlr6 (gventiis), to occur, Sventils, an occurrence ; 
e^r6 (ezitfis), to go out, ezitils, departure; fluSrg (fluctils), 
to flow, fluctiis, a wave; hSiberS (hSLbltfis), to have, h&bitQs, 
habit; m6verg (m5tiis), to move, m5tiis, motion; tangSrS 
(tacttis), to touch, tactfis, touch; tranairS (transItCis), to go 
across, tranaitiis, passage. 

Stems in -ion-. 117, 1. 

Attached to present stems. 

condicSrS, to agree, condIci5, terms of agreement; obli- 
Tiscly to forget, oblivid, forgetfulness ; opt&rg, ta choose^ 
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opti5, a ekoice; r8g6r6, to mark out boundaries, rtgiS, a 
district; suBplc^rS (= sub + spScSrS, to look), to look under 
the surface, suspicid, su^idon. 

Attached to stipine stems. 

accusftrS (accfis&tus), to accuse, accfis&tiS, accusation; 
advdc&rS (advCcStiis), to call to one^s aid, advdcftti5, legal 
assistance; aoBtimftrg (aestim&tiis), to value, aestim&tiS, 
valuation; ^gitftrg (SgltStils), to toss, &gitati5, tossing; 
alterc&re (alterc&ttis), to dispute, alterc&ti5, dispute; attri- 
bu6r6 (attrlbflti^s), to assign, attribfLti5, assignment ; cSle- 
brarg (celebrfttils), to assemble, cSlebrfttid, an assembly; 
c6gltSr6 (cdgitftttis), to think, cdgit&ti5, thinking; consti- 
tu6r6 (constittLtas), to arrange, 6onstitfLti5, arrangement; 
Gontempl&rg (contempl&tus), to contemplate, contempl&ti5, 
contemplation; damnftrg (damn&tiis), to condemn, damnatiS, 
condemnation; dSclln&rg (dSclin&tils), to turn aside, d6cli- 
nfttiS, turning aside; dGflnlrg (dSflnltiis), to mark off, dGfliil- 
ti5, marking off; d616g&r§ (dS16g&tiis), to assign, d616g&tid, 
assignment ; d6minti6r6 (dfiminHtils), to decrease, dfiminfltiS, 
decrease; despSr&rS (despSr&ttis), to despair, despdr&tiS, 
despair; dissdlvSrS (diss61{lttis), to dissolve, disBdltltiC, 
dissolution; ddminftrg (ddmln&tiis), to rule, to act the lord, 
ddmln&tiS, lordship; 6dfLc&rg (6dfLc&tils), to lead out, to 
bring up, Sduc&ti5, bringing up ; GrtidlrS (firtidltfis), to polish, 
6riiditi5, instruction ; ezsSquI (exsficfltiis), to follow out, to 
accomplish, exB^c^ti6, accomplishment ; frustr&r6 (frustr&ttis), 
to deceive, frustrfttid, deceiving; grftttU&rl (gr&ttU&ttis), to 
wish joy, grfttiUatid, congratulation; Imitftrl (Imitatiis), to 
imitate, Imitati5, imitation; inquirers (inqulsltiis), to seek 
into, inqiilsItiS, legal inquiry; ISg&rS (legftttis), to send an 
ambassador, also, to leave by will, ISgfttiS, the office of an 
ambassador; l!bgr&r6 (libgrfttiis), to set free, llbgr&ti6, a 
release; m&chln&rS (m&chln&tils), to contrive, m&chin&ti5, 
contrivance; mtknirg (mtlnltiis), to fortify, mtinltiC, fortijica- 
tion; mQt&rg (mUt&tiis) , to change, mUt&tiO, change; na^cl 
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(natiis), to he horn, nati5, a hreed; n5tar6 (n6tatiis), to mark, 
ndtati5f marking; no«c6r6 (nSttis), to take cognizance, n6ti5, 
taking cognizance ; obUgftr^ (obligatiis), to bind, obligatiQ, 
engagement; occiiparS (occiipatiis), to seize, occtLpati5, 
seizing, business; 5rar6 (dratiis), to speak, 6xSLti6, speech; 
paitb^ (partltiis), to divide, partlti5, division; pSt6rS (pStf- 
ttis), to seek, pStXti5, seeking ; p5tar6 (p5tatiis or p5ttis), to 
drink, p5tati5 or p5ti5, drinking, a draught; prdbarS (pr6- 
batfis), to test, prdbati5, testing; prdvdcarS (pr5v5catiis) , 
to challenge, pr5vdcati5, challenge; resplrarg (resplrattis), 
to breathe, respIratiS, breathing; restittlgrg (restitlltiis), to 
restore, restltiiti(3, restoration; s&liitarS (saiHtatfis), to greet, 
B&lutati5, greeting; Bimiiiar6 (slmtuattis), to pretend, simtl- 
iati5f pretense; cogno^cSrS (cognitds), to learn by inquiry, 
cogniti(3f knowledge ; Sd6rS (Sdlttts) , to give out, to publish^ 
Sditi(3, publishing ; p5nSr6 (pdsltiis), to place, p5Biti5f plac- 
ing ; rSrl (r&tus), to reckon, r&ti5, a reckoning, an account; 
sSdirS (sSdittis), to go apart, sSdIti5, sedition ; starS (statfis), 
to stand, static, a post; siiperstar3 (siiperBtlttis), to stand 
over in awe, stiperstltiQ, superstition. 

In like manner nouns are formed from : 

agSrS (actus), to act; aificSrg (affectQs), to have the mind 
disposed towards; augerS (aucttis), to sell; avert6r6 (aver- 
sfis), to turn away; capSrS (capttis), to take; caverg (can- 
XM), to avoid; comprShendgrS (comprShensils), to grasp; 
concSdSrS (concesstis), to grant; conclildgrg (conclflsiis), 
to shut in; constniSrS (constnicttis), to build; contrah6r6 
(contracttis), to draw together; dSfic^rS (dSfectiis), to fall 
away, to revolt; dlcSrS (dicti!is), to say; distinguSrS (dis- 
tdnctiis) to separate; fing6r6 (flctiis), to invent; imprimerg 
(impressiis), to impress; invenlrS (inventtis), to come uponj 
to find; manSrS (manstis), to stay, to dwell; mitt^rd (missfis), 
to let go, to send; mdvere (m5ti!is)f to move; offend^e (of- 
fensiis), to stumble, to offend; pend^rg (pensus), to pay ; per- 
ciperg (percepttis), to seize entirely, to understand; rdficer^ 
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(rSfectus), to restore, to refresh; scrlbSr^ (Bcriptfis), to 
write; BSc6der6 (secesstbs), to go apart, to withdraw; sScarg 
(■ectfis), to cut; sSderg (seMus), to sU; tangSrg (tactus), 
to touch; viderg (vlstis), to see. 

Stems in -or-. 117, 1. 

Attached to the verb stem or to the present stem» 

Sm&re, to love, Smdr, love; ardere, to glow, arddr, glow; 
candere, to shine clearly ; cand5r, clearness ; clftmarg, to shout, 
clftm5r, a shout, a noise; ddlerg, to suffer, d6l6T, pain; err&rg, 
to wander, error, wandering; f&vCrS, to favor, fftvor, favor; 
fervere, to boil, ferv6r, boiling heat; horr^re, to shudder, 
horror, a shudder. 

In like manner form nouns from : 

languors, to be faint; UquI, to be fluid; paUerS, to be pale; 
rig^rg, to be stiff; splend^rg, to be bright; squftl3rg, to be 
dirty; stttpere, to be amazed; tSrr^rg, to frighten; tlmerg, to 
be afraid; torp6rS, to be numb; trSm^r^, to quake; ttUngrg, 
to swell; vigSrg, to be strong. 

Stems in -or. 117, 2. 

Attached to the supine stem. 

These are very numerous, and are formed on the same stems 
as those in -ion. 

Some others are added here : 

audire (audltus), to hear, audlt5r, a hearer; compSt^rg 
(compStltus), to seek together, comp^tIt5r, a rival; cre&rg 
(cre&tus), to create, cre&tor, a creator; gl&di^rl (gl&di&tus), 
to usfi the sword, gl&diSlt5r, a swordman (this verb does not 
occur in classical Latin ; it was formed from the stem glftdid- 
of gl&ditis, a sword); giibemd,re (giibem&tfis), to steer, gii- 
bem&tor, a helmsman, a governor; impSrarg (impSr&tQs), 
to command, imp6rftt6r, a commander; laud&rg (laud&t&s), 
to praise, laudator, a panegyrist; mQd^r^^ (mddSratus), 
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to manage^ mddSr&t5r, a manager; narrarg (narrftttis), to 
tell, narr&t6r, one who tells; nSgdti^re (nSgdtifttCis), to do 
business, nSg5ti&t5r, a dealer; crSderg (crSdltiis), to trust, 
crSdlt6r, a leader; dSbere (d6blt&s), to owe, dSbitor, a 
debtor; censerg (censtis), to judge, censdr, a valuer, a critic; 
ddcSrg (docttis), to teach, doctdr, a teacher, a learned man; 
dUcerd (ductus), to lead, ductor, a leader; pasc6r6 (pasttis), 
to feed sheep, past5r, a shepherd ; pingSrg (pictiis) , to paint, 
pict5r, a painter; possIdSrg (poBsesstis), to possess, pos- 
sess5r, one who possesses; prdfitSri (prdfessfis), to teach, 
prdfess5r, a public teacher; rgcipere (r6cept(is), to receive, 
rScept5r, a receiver; rSgerS (rectCis), to rule, rector, a ruler; 
rump^re (ruptfis), to break, ruptor, a breaker; scribere 
(BcriptGs), to write, scriptor, a winter; sculperg (sculptus), 
to engrave, sculptor, an engraver; spondere (sponsi^s), to 
promise, sponsor, a surety; tuerl (tUtus), to protect, tutor, a 
guardian; vlncere (vlctiis), to conquer, victor, a conqueror. 

Stems in -trie-. 117, 2. 
Attached to the supine stem. 
These are formed like stems in -or-. 

tester! (test&ttis), to make a will; testat5r, a man who 
makes a will ; test&triz, a woman who makes a will. 

Stems in -tr- (N. -ter). 118. 
These are attached to roots (Primary derivatives). 
Boot P&-, to beget, p&t^r, a father, stem patr- 

*' nA-, to produce, rn^teT, a mother, *' matr- 

»' fr&- (=;fgr-), txAter, a brother, ** fratr- 

Stems in -ment5- (N. menti&m). 117, 3. 

SlSrS, to nourish, alimentum, nourishment; arguerg, to 

prove, argtlmenttim, proo/; complere, to Jill, complSmenttim, 

a filling up; d6terere, to wear away, detrimentftm, a loss by 

wear; ddcerS? to teach^ d5Qiiment^m^ <^ lesson; 6m516rS; to 
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grind, Sm51{imentfim, gain by grinding; ezpSrIrl, to test, ez- 
pgrlmenttim, a test; fervere, to boil, fermentiim, yeast; txan- 
gSrS, to break, fragmentiim, a fragment; fnndftrg, to found, 
fund&menttiin, a groundwork ; incit&rS, to incite, incitftmen- 
ttim, an incentive; increscSrgf to increase, iiicr6mentfim, 
increase; iruitnigrg, to arrange, &i8t]ilmenttim, a means, an 
implement ; mdv6rg, to move, mdmenttim, motion ; mdnerg, 
to remind, mdntimenttim, a memorial ; nutrlrg, to nourish, 
nutrlmenttiinf nourishment; om&rS, to adorn, omftmentiiin, 
a decoration; pingerg, to paint, pigmentfim, paint; sScUrg, 
to cut, segmentGm, a strip; tSgerg, to cover, tegiimentum, a 
covering ; test&ri, to make a mil, testftmenttim, a will; tor- 
quere, to hurl, tormentfim, an engine for hurling. 

Stems in -min- (N. -mSn). 117, 3. 

abdgre, to conceal, abdomen (that which conceals), t?ie 
abdomen; discern^re, to discriminate, dUcxIm^n, a distinc- 
tion ; liXcer^, to shine, ltlm6n, a light ; no«c6rg, to know, n5- 
m6n, a name ; sp^cerg, to see, sp^cim^n, an example. 

Stems in -ciUd- (N. -ciUi&m). 117, 3. 

receptftre, to receive, rgceptactiliiin, a magazine ; speotftrS, 
to gaze, sp^ct&cQlfim, a sight; splr&rg, to breathe, sp&r&cfilfim, 
a breathing hole; t&beni&-, a hut, t&bem&culum, a tent; vin- 
cire, to bind, vincfiliiin, a bond. 

Stems in -Orft.. 117, 4. 

&p6rlre (Spertfls), to open, apertura, an opening; arm&rg 
(armatfis), armature, equipment; capgre (capttis), to take, 
capttira, seizing ; conjicerg (conjectfis), to throw together, 
to guess, conjectarS, a guess; cdl^r^ (cultug), to cultivate, 
culture, cultivation; jung^rg (juncttis), to join, juncture, a 
joining, a point in time; littSra-, a letter, littSratfira, writing ; 
mStlri (mensus), to measure, mensurS., a measure; nasci 
(natfis), to be born, nature, that which exists, nature ; prgmgrg 
(presstis), to press, presstira, pre$$ure; scrlb^rg (scriptCis), 
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to uorite, sciipttLrft, writing; sSpSUrg (sSpaltas), to bury, sS- 
pulttlrft, burial; stftrg (stattis), to stand, stftturi, stature; 
fltrugrg (structtis), to buHd, BtructorS, a building; tempSrSre 
(temp^rfttfis), to bring into proportion, temp^rftturS, temper- 
ature, due proportion; tezgrS (texttis), to weave, textdr^, a 
web; tonderg (tonsfis), to shave, tonstlrft, a shaving; iinggrg 
(uncttis), to anoint, wictXaS,, an anoirUing; Qtl (flsus), to 
tute, fUtLrft, use, interest in money. 

Eemabks on Derivatives. 

1. When a suiffix beginning with a consonant is 
added to a stem ending in a short vowel, that vowel 
is sometimes changed to another vowel more easily 
sounded before the initial letter of the sufl&x. For in- 
stance, from 117, Exercises, I. we have the following : 

From calct-, calctiltis ; 6l6bo-, gldbitltis ; m5do-, m5- 
dilltis; Bcriipo-, scrupteltis; vento-, venti21tls; capso^, 
capsuld. ; forma-, {ormulSi, 

In all these the sufl&x begins with 1, before which n 
is easily sounded. 

2. When a sufl&x beginning with a vowel is added 
to a stem ending in a short vowel (a, 6), the stem 
vowel is usually dropped. For instance, from I. we 
have : 

From n5td-, notd.ritLS ; calendo-, cSlend^riUm ; grano-, 
granariiim. 

3. A suffix attached to the present stem of a verb 
may use the nude stem (the stem without the final 
vowel) or the stem including the stem vowel. If the 
suffix begins with a vowel, the nude stem of the verb 
is used; as stttderg, stttdiiim (117, Exercises, III.). 
If the suffix begins with a consonant, the stem vowel 
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of the verb is usually retained; as omarS, omamen- 
ttim (p. 149). The stem vowel e or i is often changed 
before the suffix for convenience of articulation. 

Thus, from docerg, d6cwmenttim ; em51ir6, em61ifc- 
menttim ; tSgerg, tSgiementtlm ; spScer^, spSctm^n. 

4. Some verb stems have two forms : detSrgrS 
(detxl-), detrimentiim ; discemgrg (dlscrl-), dlscrimgn; 
luc6re (lu-), lum6n; plng6r6 (pig-), pigmenttim (p. 149); 
torqu^re (t6r-), tormenttim; m6v6re (m6-), momentum; 
noscgre (n6-), nomgn. 

5. The final consonant of a nude stem is often 
assimilated (122) before a consonant following : sftcarg, 
segmenttlm. 

6. Sometimes a derivative is formed from the stem 
of a noun, just as if there were a verb with that stem : 
tabemft-, t&bemactililm ; littSr&-, UttSraturd^ 

7. English words are formed directly from the stems 
of nearly all of these Latin derivative nouns. 

1) Very often the English merely uses the Latin 
nude stem. Sometimes a short vowel in the penidt 
of the stem is cut out, and often the English word 
is spelled with a final silent e. Thus we have circle 
from circtQo-, globule from gl5btUo-, scruple from scrti- 
pttlo-, capsule from capstUo-, appetite from appSliti^-, 
oblivion from oblividn-, ardor from ard5r-, argument 
from arguments-, receptade from rSceptactUo-, aperture 
from &pertura-. 

2) When the nude stem ends in I, this is usually 
spelled y in English. Thus we have notary from 
nStario-, aviary from ftviaxlo-, fallacfy from faUacio-. 
From c^endarlo-; however, we have ccUendari instead 
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of ccUendary, as if making a second nude stem by- 
dropping i. Concord is formed in tlie same way from 
concordid-. Usury, from usurft-^ is formed as if from 
a stem in -ii-. 

3) A nude stem ending in -ti- has a different change 
in English, -t- becomes c. i is sometimes written y, 
as in clemency, from dementia-, but is usually dropped, 
a silent e being written after the c (thus giving c the 
sound of s), as in avarice, from &varitia-. 

This occurs because these words come to us through the 
French. But French originally was only a sort of colloquial 
Latin, such as was spoken by people who could neither read 
nor write. Of course, then, they made many changes in their 
ways of pronouncing Latin words. And among these changes 
was the slipping in of an s-sound after t in final syllables of 
stems: thus, the Latin nude stem clSmentl-, of clSmenti&, 
mercifulness, became clSmentsI. But t before s is not easy 
to pronounce, and soon dropped away, leaving the word clS- 
menal (spelled in French clemencie). We use this French 
word, spelling it clemency (y being the customary English 
equivalent of French ie — as in Mary, for the French Marie), 

4) Stems in -tat-, when used as an English word, 
Ipst the final t, y being written instead of a. Thus wo 
have affinity, from affinltat-. 

This change is also due to the French, ^p the Latin stem 
affinltSlt- becoming the French affinite, which we use with the 
apelling affinity. 

5) Stems in -tudin- also lose the last two letters in 
English, silent e being written at the end. Thus we 
have lassitude from laasitudln-, latitude from latltudin-. 
This is really the nominative form lassltudd treated 
as a stem (see 134). 
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6) Several words in the Latin nominative are used 
without change as English words : calciUiUi; m5diUiUi, 
formi&l&^ odii&m, praemii&m, abdomen, spdcImSn, vincti- 
Itim, and others. 

A calciUiUi is B, pebble, and is used in medicine as the 
technical name for a little stone sometimes secreted in 
some parts of the body, for example, in the bladder. 
But as pebbles were anciently used in reckoning (just 
as children and savages even now use their fingers), 
calci&liUi came to mean any method of computation, 
and so is used now as the name of certain branches 
of mathematics. It is from the word in this sense 
that we have the words calculate^ calculcUion, A vin- 
ci&li&m is something used to bind, — a bond. The word 
is used* in algebra of a sign which binds together 
several expressions. 



STUDT XXXTTT. — THE DERIVATION OF LATIN 
ADJECTIVES. 

118. From noun stems. 

1. The following sufl&xes denote full of, abounding 
in, or supplied with what the noun denotes : 

-5s5- (N. -OstiSf ikQf S) -lent5- (N. -lenttis, tim, ft) 
-t6- (N. -ttis, iim, a) -lent- (N. -lens) 

Adjectives in -dsiUi are very numerous. There are 
said to be some five hundred of them in Latin ; e,g. 

c5pi&-, abundance c5pi58fi8, full of abundance, copious 

vex\f6- (N. -um), a word verb59ii8| full of words, verbose 
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Other examples are as follows : 

jflB-, right justQSf abounding in rights just 

pestl- (N. -is), pest pestilent- (N. AQXiB,)^ pestilential 

fraudi- (N. f raus) , fraud Iraudulenttis, fraxtdulent 

2. The following sufl&xes denote the maJteriaX of 
which anything is made: 

-e6- (N. -etis) -aoe6- (N. -aceils) -n6- (N. -ntis) 

ignl- (N. -Is), flre igneS (N. -eiis), fiery 

cr6t&- (N. -a), chalk crStftce5- (N. -aceiis), chalky 

&d&mant- (N. -mas), diamond &dSinantmd- (N. -ntis), made of 

diamond, hard as diamond, 

3. The following suffixes denote a quality belonging 
to or derived from something : 

-cd- (N. -ciis) -id- (N. -itis) -tlm6- (N.*-tImiis) 

-tied- (N. -tictis) -firid- (N. -ariils) -Itimd- (N. -Itimtis) 

-ano- (N. -antis) -Mi- (N. -alls) 

-ino- (N. -Intis) -Ili- (N. -UIs) 

civi- (N. -is), a citizen civlctis, belonging to a citizen 

rfls- (N. -rus), country rustictis, belonging to the country 

&Sr- (N. aer), air ftgriils, in the air 

hdndr- (N. honor), honor hdndrarKis, of honor 

m&ri- (N. mare), sea mSritlmOs, belonging to the sea 

mgridiS- (N. -ies), midday mSxidianiis, of midday 

c^ni- (N. -is), dog cSniniis, belonging to a dog 

anim&- (N. the same), life Snimalls, having life 

servd- (N. -lis), slave servllls, slavish 

ISg- (N. lex), law IfigltlmOs, lawful 

4. The following suffixes also denote belonging to 
or derived from, but are used to form adjectives froift 
proper nouns ; 
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-an6- (N. -aniis) -iac6- (K. -i&ciis) 

-ian6- (N. -ianiis) -Io6- (N. -Ictis) 

-In6- (N. -Intis) -16- (N. -itis) 

-S6- (N. -€iis) -ensi- (N. -ensis) 

-at- (N. -as) -lensl (N. iensis) 

R5m&- (N. B5mS), Borne R5m9.nt!iSf of Borne. 

Cic6r5n- (N. CIc6r6) Clc6r5niantis, Ciceronian 

L&ti5- (N. Latitim), Latium L&tlntis, Latin 

(Tlie country near Borne) 

C6rinth6- (N. CSrinthiis), Corinth C5xlnthiactis, of Corinth 

Brltannift- (N. the same), Britain Brltannlciis, British 

C6rinth6- (N. Cdrinthtis), Corinth C5rinthitis, Corinthian 

ZipioQr5- (N. Epicurus), Epicurus £plc{lr6tis, Epicurean 

(The philosopher) 

Sicili&- (N. the same), Sicily Slcniensls, Sicilian 

AthSnft- (N. pi. Ath^uae), Athena Ath&iiensls, Athenian 

119. From verb stems and roots. 
The suffixes are : 

-d6- (N. -dtis) .u6- (N. -utis) -fto- (N. -ax) 

-ttl6- (N. -tatis) -Iv6- (N. -Iviis) -Ic6- (N. -ictis) 

-II- (N. -Us) -bm- (N. -bnis) 

1. The suffixes with stem ending in -1- denote capor 
hility, generally in a passive sense : 

SmSlrS, to love Sm&bHIs, lovely , amiable 

f&c@r6, to do f&oills, easy to do, facile 

2. The suffix -ao- denotes a tendencyy usually a 
faulty one : 

pugnftrg, to fight pugnaz, pugnacious 

3. The other endings have about the same meaning 
as the present participle {i,e, they denote the act or 
state without asserting it) : 
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mSderi, to heal mSdlctis, healing^ medical 

&mftrS, to love &mici!is, loving^ friendly 

ilmSrS, to fear timldtis, fearing^ timid 

EXERCISES. 

The student should note the suffix in the following adjec- 
tives, and its force in deriving the meaning of the adjective 
from that of the stem. Thus, &cid{is = ac6 + do + s. The 
present stem &c6- means to be sour; the suffix d5 denotes 
the state without asserting it ; s is the case ending. Hence 
&cid{i8 means sour, or acid. 

The phonetic changes are : 6 in the stem becomes 1 (for ease 
of pronunciation) and 6 in the suffix becomes tt before the case 
ending. 

ScSrS, to be sour, Scldiis, sour, acid ; ar6r6, to be dry, aridiis, 
dry, arid; cand€rg, to shine, candldiis, shining, candid; 
ferverg, to glow, fervldtis, glowing, fervid ; fI6r6r6, to blossom, 
fl6rIdGs, flowery, florid; frigSr^f to be cold, frigldfis, cold; 
horrSrSf to shudder, horrldus, fearful, horrid; languSrS, to 
be feeble, languld^s, feeble, languid; llquSrg, to be liquid, 
llquldtis, liquid; Uv6r6, to be lead colored, Uvidiis, lead 
colored, livid; lUcSrS, to shine, lilcldtis, clear, lucid; pallfirg, 
to be pale, pallldtis, pale, pallid; pl&cSrS, to be pleasing^ 
pl&cldiis, pleased, placid; rig6r6, to be stiff, rigldiis, stiff, 
rigid; sordSrg, to be dirty, sordldiis, dirty, sordid; squSlSrS, 
to be filthy, squaildfis, filthy, squalid ; sttipSrS, to be amazed^ 
Btttpldtis, amazed, stupid ; tSp6rS, to be warm, tgpldtis, warm, 
tepid; torpSrS, to be benumbed, torpldtis, benumbed, torpid; 
torrSrg, to burn, torridiis, burning, torrid; ti&mSrSf to swells 
ttimldus, sioelling ; turgSrS, to be inflated, turgldi!is, inflated^ 
turgid; vSlSrfi, to be strong, vaitdtis, strong, valid; hilmSr3, 
to be damp, humld&s, damp, humid; amblg^rS, to act on both 
sides, ambiguus, on both sides, ambiguous; assldSr^, to sit 
doion by, asslduiis, constant, assiduous; congruSrS, to fity 
congruiis, suitable, congruous; conting6r6, to touchy COO- 
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tiguils, touching^ contiguous; contIn6rSf to hold together ^ 
oontinufis, holding together^ continuous; iimdc6r6, to he 
harmless^ inn5cuiis, harmless^ innocuous; pr5mi8c6r@, to mix, 
pr5mi8cuils, mixed, promiscuous. 

The suffix -Ivd- is attached to the supine stem. 

ag6r6, to act, actiis, actlviis, ctctive ; c&p€rS, to catch, cap- 
tiis, captiviis, captured, captive ; ftigSrS, to flee, fugltiis, 
ftigitivus, runaway, fugitive; nasci, to be born, n&tiis, 
nativiis, born; v6v6r6, to vow, v6ttis, vStlvtis, vowed; 
ndmln^rS, to name, ndmlnSltiiSf ndmln&tlvtis, nominative 
(in like manner the other names of cases). 

bibSrg, to drink, bibGlfts, bibulous, apt to drink; crSdSrS, 
to believe, crSdiiliiSf apt to believe, credulous; garrIrS, to 
prattle, garriiliis, prattling, garrulous; pend^rg, to hang, 
penduliis, hanging, pendulous ; qugri, to complain, quSrtUtis, 
complaining, querulous; trSmSrg, to quiver, trSmtilfus, quiver- 
ing, tremulous; aud^rg, to dare, audax, danng; c&p6r6, to 
catch, c&pax, capacious ; efficSrS, to work out, efficaXf effectual, 
efficacious ; f all6rS, to deceive, fallax, deceptive ; 15qul, to talk, 
15quax, talkative; pugndxS, to fight, pugnax, quarrelsome; 
rSpfirg, to seize, rSpax, rapacious; tSnSrg, to hold, tSnax, 
tenacious; vlv6r6, to live, vivax, lively, vivacious; vdr&rS, to 
devour, v6rax, voracious; Jlgfirg, to do^ ftgllts, active; f&c6r6, 
to do, f&cllls, easy ; frangSr^, to break, fragllis, frail ; tltl, to 
use, utllls, useful; cr6d6r6, to believe, crCdlbilfe, credible; 
horr6r6, to shudder, horrlbllls, exciting a shudder; intellSgSrS, 
to understand, intelllglbllls, intelligible; stftrgf to stand, 
stawils, steady, stable ; terrCrg, to frighten, terrlbllls, fright- 
ful; admlr&rl, to wonder, admir&bnis, wonderful; affftn, to 
address, aff&bllls, affable. 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

1. English words are made from Latin adjectives 
in several ways. Quite often the nude stem is used 
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(t.e. the stem without its vowel). A slight change in 
spelling the final syllable is common; e.g, the nude 
stem of copiosils, full of abundance, is copios-, which 
in English becomes copious. Verbos-, fuU of words, 
we spell verbose. The latter seems the more natural 
way of spelling the word^ as the final e is so com- 
monly used in English, especially when we wish to 
show that the preceding vowel has not its short sound j 
e.g. hat, hate. But the suffix ou^, used instead of ose, 
is explained by the fact that the words in which it 
occurs come to us not directly from the Latin, but 
from a French word which itself was derived from 
the Latin. The words in ose, on the other hand, come 
directly from the Latin. In this way we see at once 
the history of such words as generous, jocose, perni- 
cious, odious. 

2. When the nude stem ends in two consonants, we 
do not need to change the spelling. Thus we have 
just, pestilent, fraudulent (see the endings). 

3. The Latin suffix -bill-, when made nude, becomes 
-bH-. We do not pronounce the I, and so have dropped 
it out, a silent e being added. Hence we have affable, 
terrible, and the like. 



STUDY XXXTV. — THE DERIVATION OP LATIN 
VERBS. 

120. Latin verbs are formed either (1) directly from 
roots, (2) from noun or adjective stems, or (3) from 
verb stems. 
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1. Verbs formed from roots have consonant stems. 
The root used as a verb stem is sometimes used un- 
changed as a present stem (31, 2), sometimes is modified 
(86, 1, 2, 3), and sometimes adds a vowel (1, e, a, 86, 3). 



Boot. 


Pres. Ind. 


Prea. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


Perf. Part. 




can- 


canft 


c&nSr6 


cSclnl 


cantiiB 


sing 


riip- 


rmnp6 


rumpSrS 


rflpl 


rupttUi 


break 


carp- 


carp6 


carpSrS 


carp 


carptfis pltxk 


c6r- (= 


ere) crescS 


crescSrS 


crCvI 


crStiiB 


increase 


ag- 


&g8 


SgSrS 


6gl 


aotiis 


drive 


mord- 


morde6 


mordSrS 


momordi 


morsiiB 


bUe 


cap- 


o&piS 


C&p6r6 


c6pl 


capttlB 


catch 


vid- 


vIdeS 


vldSrS 


vidl 


ViBfiB 


see 


jtiv- 


JttvS 


jfivarS 


Jflvl 


jUttlB 


aid 



2. Those formed from noun or adjective stems are 
very numerous. They comprise a large majority of 
verbs with stem in a, and a great number of those 
with stem in e. There are also some with stem in i. 

These verb stems are formed by attaching the verb 
suffix, a, e, or i, to the nude stem of the noun or adjec- 
tive. The perfect and supine stems are formed by 
adding v and t to the verb stem. 

Snlma-, breath, SnlmftrS, to Jill with breath, Snimftvl, Snl- 

m&tiis 
n5ta-, a mark, n5tftrS, to mark, to count 
damnd- (N. -fim), loss, damnarS, to condemn 
d5mlnd- (N. -fis), lord, d5mXnarg, to play the lord, to rule 
d5nd- (N. -tim), gift, d5n&r6, to present 
15c5- (N. -tis), place, 15c2LrS, to place 
nSgStdd- (N. -tim), business, nSgdtiftrS, to do business 
ntimSrd- (N. -fis), number, ntimSr&rS, to count 
r&did- (N. -lis), ray, r&diftrg, to shoot out rays 
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yenWd- (K. -lis), a little breeze, ventn&rS, to make a little 



SliSnd- (N. -lis, -tim, -&), belonging to another y S]i6nftr6, to 

alienate 
I&c6r5- (N. -6r, -firtiin, -firS), torn, ISoftrftrS, to tear 
UbSrd- (N. -6r, -Sriiin, -SrS), /rce, Ilb6rftr3, to set free 
d6c5r- (N. dSctis, neut.), beauty , dScdrftrS, to (decorate 
n5mln- (N. nOmSn, neut.), name, n5mIn&rS) to name 
6r- (N. 58, neut.), mouth, SrSrS, to speak 
fl6r- (N. flOs, neut.), a flowery fldrSrS, to flourish 
aerv5- (N. -tis), a «Xave, servirS, to be a slave 
vest!- (N. -is)» (jrarment, vestirS, to cZot^e 

3. Verbs formed from the stems of other verbs are 
of several classes. 

a. FrequentcUives denote repeated or continued, ac- 
tion. Their stem is formed by adding a to the supine 
stem of the other verb. 

cSnSrS, sing, cantfis, cant&r6, to sing often, oant&i^, can- 

tattis 
cSpSrg, to catch, captfis, captArg, to catch at 
cSd^rS, to yieldt cesstis, cess&rS, to cease, to loiter 
consiUSrg, to consult j constUtiis, consult&r6, to deliberate 
dicSr§, to say, dictiis, dictftrS, to say frequently, to dictate 

(in both senses) 
h&b€rg, to have, hftbittis, h&bltar6, to have often, to dwell 
pellSrS, to stnke, pulsus, puls&rS, to beat 

Sometimes in these derivatives the t of the supine 
stem has 1 preceding it. 
Sg6r6, to do, acttis ( = ag-tiis), SgitftrS, to shake 

b. Inchoatives denote the beginning of an action. 
Their stem is formed by adding -sc- to the verb stem 
of the other verb. 
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dlc6r6, to say, discSr^ (=dic-sc-6re), to learn (i.e. by repetition) 
Irarg, to be angry^ Irasci, to grow angry 
crearg, to make^ cre8c6r6, to grow 

There are other derivative endings for Latin verbs^ 
but not many of them form English derivatives» 

Eemarks on Derivatives. 

English words are made from Latin verb stems in 
various ways. 

1. Sometimes the verb stem (nude) or the present 
stem (nude) is used without change (145, 2) : carp, 
from carp6r6, to nibble, to pluck; damn, from damnarS, 
to condemn; cede, from ced6r6, to yield QieTe the silent 
e is added). 

2. We recognize not a ieyr English words which 
are Latin present participle stems (145, 3) : agent, 
from ag6r6, to do; radiant, from r&diarS, to shoot 
rays; crescent, from cre8c6r6, to grow. The meaning 
of these words is plain. An agent is one who does 
something, sometimes acting for another person. We 
call a person's face radiant when it seems to shine 
with joy. And the moon is crescent when it is new 
{i.e. when it is just growing larger). 

3. The supine stems of verbs we find in a large 
number of English words (145, 1). The student will 
see the meaning of the following words, in which 
appear supine stems of verbs cited in Study XXXI. : 
incantoition, rupture, a^t, morsel, capture, vision, nota- 
tion, location, locate, nominate, oration, agitation. 

There are swarms of English words in ate and ation which 
come from Latin supine stems. These will be given in Part IV. 
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STUDT XXZV. — THE FORMATION OF COM- 
POX7ND WORDS IN LATIN. 

121. In forming derivative words it has been seen 
that the process has been merely to modify a stem by 
a prefix, by a change in the body of the stem, or by a 
sufl&x. And in each of these three cases the modifying 
part is not itself a stem. Thus, pugnaz (= pugnacs), 
apt to fight, is formed from pttg 4- n 4- ac -f s. pttg is 
a verb stem, n is the suffix which forms the present 
stem, ac is the suffix forming a derivative adjective 
stem, 8 is the declension ending. 

But words may also be formed in Latin by joining 
two stems, or a stem and a root. tttbicSn, trumpeter y 
is formed from the noun stem ttib&-, a trumpet, and 
the verb stem cin-, sing, play (the vowel changes will 
be explained later). So it appears that tttbicSn means 
one who plays on a trumpet. 

In English we do very little with stems, which play 
so prominent a part in Latin; and our compound 
words are formed merely by uniting two words. Thus, 
horse -i- m^n = horseman ; blue -{- eyed = bltie-eyed. The 
same thing is done occasionally in Latin : res pi)ibllc&, 
the public business, the republic; agri -f- culturS = agri- 
culture, cultivation of land, agriciUture; bSnS + f&cSrS 
= bSngfacSrg, to do good (in like manner, bSnSdicSrS, 
to speak well; mSlSdicSrS, to speak HI; mSlgf&cSrg, to 
do ill; satiBf&cSrS, to satisfy). 

The last examples illustrate a great nimiber of com- 
pounds, in which the first part is a particle (an adverb. 
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or a preposition in an adverbial sense), while the 
second part is the stem of an inflected word. 

122. When the stems of inflected words are put 
together, there are apt to be some phonetic changes : 
magii5 + &nlm5 + s = magn&nlmtis, great-souled. The 
stem vowel 6 in the first part is lost before a vowel: 
agr6 4- c6ia = agric51&, a farmer. The stem vowel 6 
becomes I. 

We saw in tttbicSn that the stem of the first part 
was tttb&-, the & being changed to I. This is a very- 
common change in forming compounds. And i is even 
added to a consonant stem : pac, peace, + flc, maJce, 
= pacifictis, peace-^making. 

Also in tttbicSn we see that the root vowel S in the 
second part becomes 8. This also is common, — a or 
8 becoming i, ae (as in fratricid&) becoming i, au be- 
coming 6 or u. & sometimes becomes 8 or tt. 

The first part of a compound word is often a par- 
ticle (101). But many particles end in a consonant. 
And if the second part of the compound begins with 
a consonant, there is usually a phonetic change. Thus, 
In, against, + pugnarS, to fight, = impugnarS, to fight 
against Here the lingual n becomes the correspond- 
ing labial m (5) before the labial p (by pronouiicing 
inpugnarS and impugnarS the student will see how 
much easier the latter is). This change is called par- 
tial a^simikUion, 

An example of complete assimHaiion is irriderS, to 
laugh at, compounded of In -|- xiderS. In this word n 
is changed to the same letter as that following. 
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123. Compounds in which a preposition is the first 
part are very numerous in Latin. The following are 
illustrations : 

ft, &b, abs, away (often meaning simply 7iot) : absconders, to 

hide away; abnormis, not under rule^ abnormal, 
&d, to (towards^ near)y acoipSrg, to take to (oneself), to accept; 

ad]&c6rS, to lie near, to be adjacent, 
ants, before : antScSdSrS, to go before, 
ciroi&m, around : circumvSnirS, to come around, 
com ( = ciim), with, completely : coUdqui, to talk with; con- 

sUmSrS, to take completely, to consume, 
d6, away, from : dSducSrS, to draw from. 
6, ez, out of, thoroughly: ezdnSrftrS, to unload; efflcSrS, 

to do thoroughly. 
In, in, into, against: immlgrftrS, to move into; impugnSrS, 

to fight against, 
intSr, between : intervSnXrS, to come between, 
5b, in the way, against: oiferrS, to bring in one*8 way, to 

offer; opprlmSrS, to press against, to oppress, 
per, through : perambtUftrS, to walk through, 
post, after : postp5nSrS, to put after, 
pro (jpTod), forth, for : prdhibSrS, to hold before (i,e, out of 

one's reach), to prohibit. 
siib, under: substltuSrS, to put under (i,e. in place of), to 

substitute, 
trans, across: transgrSdl, to go across (e,g, to go across a 

line, hence, to transgress). 

The following prepositions are never used except 
in compound words : 

ambi, around (hence, on two sides) : ambitid, a going around 
(e.g, going around for votes, hence, ambition), 

dis, apart (sometimes merely not) : distinSrS, to hold apart ; 
diificills, not easy. 

In, not : Inlmlctis, unfriendly. 
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p5s (post), forth, near: possldSrS, to sU near, to possess, 
rg (rM-), back: rScUnls, leaning back, 
bS (sed-), apart: sScSdSrS, to go apart. 

124. Often Latin compounds consist of an adjective 
stem 4- a noun stem. 

bHinguiB (W -f linguft-), with two tongues; trlplez (trl-f pile-), 
threefold, triple; sSmlbarb^iiB (sgml-f barbftr6-), Jialf 
barbarous; magn&nimtis (magn5 + ^nlmd), high souled; 
mSditerrftnetiB (mgdl + terr&-), midland. 

126. Others consist of an object + a verb stem. 

&g-, do: fiimlg&rS (fi!im5), to make smoke, to fumigate; nftvi- 

gSrS (navl), to make a voyage. 
' caed>, kill: fratricld& (fratr-), killer of a brother; li5mlcld& 

(hdm-, abbreviated for h6mln-), killer of a man; parri- 

clda (par-, for patp-), killer of a father. 
cdl-, cultivate: agric51& (agr5-), /armer. 
die-, say: jfldez (stem jtldic-, from j^-), judge, one who 

speaks, or decides, what is jast. 
f&c-, make: magnlficiis (magn5-), magnificent; paclflctiB 

(pac-), peacemaking; sacrliiciiim (sacr6-), sacrifice; 

flignXficarS (signd-), make signs, signify. For the phonetic 

change, see 122. 
fgr-, carry: v5ciiSrSrI (vOc-), to carry the voice, to shout. 
fr&g-, break: Bazifr&gtlB (saxd-), stone crushing. 
Idqu-, talk: grandildqutis (grandS-), talking big. 
v6r-, eat: camivdrtis (cam-),/e«^ eating. 

126. Other compounds consist of an adverbial 
expression -f a verb. 

d&-, give : mandSrS (manii-), to give into one^s hands. 
vdl-, wish: b^nSvdltiB (bene), well wishing; mSlSv51tiB 
(mai6), ill wishing. 
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Bemabks on Derivatives. 

Latin compounds are used in great numbers as Eng- 
lish words. They can be properly explained, however, 
only as Latin words. To attempt the analysis of such 
an English word by resolving it at once into its parts 
is merely to put the cart before the horse. Sometimes 
students are taught, for instance, that interruption con- 
sists of the prefix inter-, meaning between, the root rup, 
to break, and the suffix tion, meaning an O/Ct, In truth, 
however, interruption is merely the stem of the Latin 
noun interruptid. The stem is a compound of the 
preposition intSr and the noun stem ruptidn-. The last 
is composed of the supine stem rupt- (from the verb 
stem rttp) + the suffix -i6n-, which denotes the aA:t 

(117, 1). 

Benefactor is obviously the noun denoting the agent 
(117, 2), from bgnSf&cgrg, to do good, as malefactor is 
from mSlSf&cSrg, to do iU, and saiisfa^ytion from satitofS.- 
cgrg, to do enough. 

From magn&nlmtis, great souled, we have magnani- 
mous; impugnarS, to fight against, gives us impugn. 
The former word is merely the Latin nominative, with 
the last syllable adapted to our way of spelling. We 
are not accustomed to end words in the syllable -us, 
— we write curious, specious, tortuous, anxious (136). 
Impugn is the nude stem of the Latin verb, unchanged. 
This nude stem of a Latin verb (with or without silent 
e final) we find also in the words abscond, consume, 
deduce, intervene, postpone. Their meaning is found 
in the examples (145). 
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If we look at another compound Latin verb, accl- 
pgrg, to receive, we see that the English derivative is 
accept (145, 6 c). Here plainly the supine stem, in- 
stead of the nude present stem, is taken, but with 
exactly the same meaning. Notice circumvent, exon- 
erate, immigrate, oppress (from opprlmSrS), prohibit, 
substitute, transgress. 

Sazifr&gtUi (stem saxifrftgo-), stone crushing, is con- 
verted into the English saxifrage, by using the nude 
stem with final e silent. The saxifrage is a delicate 
plant which derives its name, as some say, because it 
grows in crevices of the rocks ; more probably because 
it was once thought that if taken as a medicine it 
would break up a stone in the bladder. 



HOW ENGLISH WORDS ARE MADE 
FROM LATIN WORDS. 



Part IV. 

HOW ENGLISH WORDS ARE MADE FROM 
LATIN WORDS. 



PRELIMINAR7. 

127. It was explained briefly in the Introduction 
how it has come about that many words in English 
come from the Latin. When English people were 
accustomed to hear Latin spoken or to use written 
Latin, they would be quite apt to use Latin expres- 
sions in English discourse when there was no English 
word which exactly fitted. For instance, the English 
language from the fifth century to the eleventh was 
almost wholly German. But for about the last four 
hundred years of that time the church services were 
in Latin. Accordingly it was the most natural thing 
in the world for the priests in speaking of some part 
of the service to keep the familiar Latin term, rather 
than try to invent a new English word. And so came 
in such words as altar, angel, font, mass, monk, and 
nun, which are merely the nude stems, little altered, 
of the Latin nouns altarS, angiitis, fons (= font-), 
miss&, m6n&chiis, nuim&. As has been said (p. xii), 

171 
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also, Latin was very generally used in conversation, 
books, and legal documents until within the last two 
centuries. Accordingly, in the course of all these 
ages, a large number of Latin words have been adopted 
into our language. 

Now, in continuing to use a Latin word, one would 
not be likely to take pains about its inflection. The 
various forms of the noun, verb, and the like, would 
be adapted to a Latin sentence, but not at all to an 
English sentence. So the tendency would be to use 
some one form of the Latin word without change, and 
if it should be inflected, to use English forms. Thus 
we use for the possessive case nun^s, not the genitive 
nunnae. 

But what one form would be the most natural 
to use? Obviously that which was most frequently 
heard in Latin. 

If that happened to be some particular case of a 
noun, for instance, it would be retained. Thus we use 
the Latin nominatives am&nuensls, azis, dScoriim as 
English words. 

But it is easy to see that the Latin form most com- 
monly heard would not be any particular case of a 
noun, or any particular mood, tense, etc., of a verb. 
It would be the nude stem. Thus, if one were familiar 
with all the forms of angiitis, these are what he would 
hear : angiitis, angSliim, angSlS, angSlo, angSli, angSlos, 
angSlortim, angSlis. Clearly the nude stem angSl- 
occurs in all these forms. So it would be convenient 
to drop off mere endings and to use the nude stem as 
the English word. And in fact this is just what has 
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been done. The great majority of our words which 
are borrowed from Latin are merely Latin nvde stems. 
Of course, some small changes in spelling are likely 
to occur. The nouns above noticed, altar, angel, fonty 
mass, monk, nun, are nude stems. The first three are 
spelled exactly as in Latin. Mass, from niiBs&, changes 
the vowel; monk is instead of monach; mm instead 
of nunn. 

In the eleventh century England was conquered by 
the Normans, and for about three hundred years the 
Norman French was the official language. It was 
used by the higher classes of society,' in parliament, 
in the law courts, and, for a good share of that time, 
in the published laws. But English continued to be 
spoken by the plain people, and gradually it displaced 
French. By the end of the fourteenth century the 
use of English was again general. But in the course 
of these centuries a multitude of French words had 
been adopted into English speech. Their spelling 
was somewhat modified in many cases, but they can 
easily be recognized as the same words used by the 
French. Now French is, as has been explained, only 
a modified form of Latin. Nearly all the French 
words taken into English were of Latin origin. We 
can often tell them by some peculiarity in spelling 
which shows how the Latin stem became altered in 
French. 

After the fourteenth century English was the lan- 
guage of England. But yet for a long time the English 
people were much under French influence. The mer- 
chants of the two nations were constantly trading 
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across the channel, travellers were coming and going. 
Wars and treaties kept the governments busy. And 
in all these ways and in many more the people of 
England continually added French words to their 
vocabulary. And the most of these words were origi- 
nally Latin. 

There is another class of words in English which 
are made from Latin stems and suffixes, but which do 
not come from Latin words. For instance sagacious 
shows the Latin stem s&gac-, of B&gaz, keen scented; 
and the suffix ous is very common with us in place of 
the Latin case ending -us, or the nude suffix -o»-. So 
we should infer that sagacious comes from a Latin 
adjective sagadus, or from the nude stem B&g^dos- of 
B&gacioBtiB. But in fact there were no such Latin 
words. So this word sagacious has evidently been 
made from the stem B&gac-, in imitation of many other 
words in ous, like arduous, strenuous, and the rest. 
Such words are called coined words. 



STUDY XXXVI. — LATIN WORDS USED IN 
ENGLISH. 

128. The Latin words used in English are not very 
many. There are several nouns in a, a few neuters 
in iim, some nominatives in is from stems in i, some 
from stems in In, and a handful of others. 

^ 129. A fairly complete list of the nouns inc^is the 
following : antennae, area, arena, aurora, boa, caesena, 
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camera, cornea, cornucopia, corolla, era, farina, jistvla, 
formula, heimia, lamina, larva, mica, militia, nebula, 
penumbra, placenta, pupa, retina, saliva, scrofula, tibia, 
toga, verbena, vertebra. 

Several of these are terms used in medicine or 
surgery: cornea, fistula, hernia, placenta, retina, scrofula, 
tibia, vertebra. 

Antennae, larva, pupa, are zoological terms, and 
corolla belongs to botany. 

The other words are in common use. Aren& in Latin 
means sand. But the place in the amphitheatre 
where the gladiators fought was covered with sand, 
so that they would not slip. For that reason the place 
came to be called the sand, firen&. And the word we 
use for any similar place. Then it has a figurative 
meaning, applied to any place of contest ; as when we 
call Congress the arena of national politics. 

Boa was the Latin name for a large serpent. We 
use it literally in the term boa constrictor, and figura- 
tively for a lady's fur tippet which has the shape of 
a serpent. 

camera means a chamber. The box used in taking 
photographs was called, when it was invented and 
before its use in photography was learned, a camera 
obscurd, i,e, a dark chamber. It is in that sense that 
the word is commonly used now. 

Come& is the feminine of the adjective cometis, 
made of horn, derived from the stem of the noun coma, 
horn. We apply the word to the hard and transparent 
window of the eyeball. The feminine is used perhaps 
because it means pars comea, the homy part. 
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It will be noticed that the nude stem of comu is the 
name for a horny excrescence on the toes, a com, 

Comuoopi& is a Latin compound word) meaning a 
horn of plenty. We usually mean a plenty of candy, 
the cornucopia being the horn-shaped candy box so 
familiar at Christmas time. 

A peninsula is a body of land almost surrounded by 
water, from the Latin penin8ttl&, derived from penS, 
almost, and insttl&, an island. 

Mica is the name for minerals which split into thin, 
shining sheets. It is used in stoves, and is often called 
isinglass, which is really quite another thing. Now 
the Latin word micS means a crumb — which certainly 
has nothing to do with our mineral. But the verb 
micarS means to shine. So perhaps mica was originally 
used as the name of the mineral from a mistaken 
notion that mica had something to do with micarS. 

^ IZO. A few nominatives of(%) stems are used as 
English words: congSiies, sSileB, spScies, sttpdrflcies. 
The accusative form rSquiSm is also an English word. 
It means a mass, or solemn religious musical service, 
sung in honor of the dead. The Latin rSquies means 
rest. The Latin church service for the dead begins 
with the words RSquiSm aetem&m ddn^ eis, D5inXnS, 
Oive them eternal rest, Lord. So the first word of 
the service came to be commonly used as the name of 
the whole — just as we often refer to a hymn by its 
first line. 

Rebtis is the ablative plural of res, a thing, A rebus 
is a method of representing a word or sentence by 
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means of pictures of objects whose separate names 
sound like the syllable or words in question. 

^*A gallant in love with a woman named Rose Hillt had 
embroidered on his gown a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, a well, 
signifying Rose Hill^ Hove welV* 

— Wbbbtsb's Intbbnational Dictionabt. 

A rebus means literally by means of things, 

v^ 131. Nominatives f rom(J stems as English words 
are not very many : amanuensis, a^is, fasces, fauces, 
insignia, mephitis, omnibus, pelvis, regalia, simile, and 
the names of the months, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, The last four are really adjectives, 
agreeing with mensis, month — September being the 
seventh month (SeptSm), October the eighth, etc. 
The Romans began the year in March. 

An amSnuenslB was one who wrote from dictation 
(Le, who wrote out with the hand, a mSnu). 

An omnibus is a public vehicle, i,e. vehicle for all, 
Omnlbtis is the dative plural of omnXs, all. 

^ 132. Nominatives from ,67stems used as English 
words are more numerous: album, cancer, canker, 
circus, decemvir, decorum, delirium, deuce (= detts), 
duodenum, equilibrium, exordium, focus, forimi, frus- 
tum, fulcrum, Gemini, genius, incubus, indecorum, 
interregnum, labellum, laburnum, locus, lustrum, mil- 
lenniimi, nasturtium, nucleus, odium, pabulum, pre- 
mium, radius, rostrum, Sagittarius, serum, stratum, 
substratum, Taurus, triumvir, transom (= transtriiin), 
vacuum, Venus, vesper, vinculum. 
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Albiim is the neuter of the adjective albtis, tlm, a, 
wliite, and means merely a white (unwritten) book. 

NoBtxiim, neuter of nostSr, is literally our owrif Le. 
a special kind of a drug. 

Circtis meant anything round, hence a circular space 
for races and athletic contests, and so a building for 
such purposes, or, as with us, such an exhibition. 

DScoriLm is the neuter of the adjective dScoriUi, 
tlm, &, becoming. So decorum is conduct which is 
hecomiruj. 

FdcilB in Latin means a hearth or Jireplace, Then 
it means a centre of light, and hence any point from 
which rays diverge or to which they converge. 

FdriLm in Latin means a market place, or a public 
square where courts sat. Hence it came to be applied 
to any place of justice. And so our word forensic 
means relating to the forum, Le, to a court of justice, 

RoBtrtim means a beak (i.e, of a bird). Then the 
name was applied, by an obvious resemblance, to the 
prow of a war vessel. In one of their wars the Romans 
captured a number of ships from the fleet of the enemy, 
and fastened the prows to a column in the great public 
square in Rome. Near this column was placed the 
platform in which public speakers stood. And so 
that platform came to be called the roBtr&. From that 
usage we have learned to call such a platform a 
rostrum. 

It will be noticed that rostrtim comes from the stem 
rod- of rodSrS, to gnaw, to peck, with the suffix -txiim 
(stem tro-, 117, 3), denoting the instrument. So a 
rostrtim was the instrument with which a bird pecks. 
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S&gittaxitUi, an archer, and TaurilB, a bull, are names 
of signs of the Zodiac, and in that sense are found in 
almanacs. ^ 

VentiB was the Eoman goddess of love and beauty, 
and her name has been given to the brilliant planet 
which we admire as evening star (perhaps sometimes 
we have seen it as morning star). 

Vesper was the Roman name for the evening star. 
Hence it came to mean the evening, and then religious 
services held late in the day were called vespers. 

133. A few nouns from u stems are used as English 
words : apparatus, fetus, hiatus, impetus, status, 

ma|:ii8 means a yawning, an opening (from hiarS, to 
yawn). It is thence applied to a vacant space of some 
kind — as a hiatus in a manuscript. 

St&tiiB means standing (from starS, to stand), position. 

134. Nominatives from a few consonant stems are 
used as English words: silex, specimen, stamen, tyro 
(tiro), torpedo, virago, vertigo, viscera. 

SpScImSn is the nominative of the Latin stem spScI- 
min-, derived from the stem of spgc6r6, to see, by the 
suffix -mXn- (117, 3), denoting the means. Hence a 
specimen is something by means of which one can see 
what a given sort of thing is like. 

!Hr6 (stem tirSn-) meant a raw soldier, a recruit. We 
use" it in the sense of a person inexperienced in any 
occupation. The spelling tyro is a mere blunder, but 
long custom seems to have fixed it. 

Torpedd (stem torpedin-) meant numbness (from tor- 
per$, to be numb). Then it was applied tp the electric 
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eel, which gave to one handling it a shock that pro- 
duced a sensation of numbness. We use it for what 
causes a shock, as the common Fourth of July play- 
thing, and the deadly implement used in war. 

VTragfi (stem viragln-) meant a woman having man- 
like qualities (from vir, man). We think only of 
disagreeably bold and quarrelsome qualities in using 
the word. 

Vertig5 (stem vertigln-) meant giddiness (from ver- 
t6r6, to turn). We use it in exactly the same sense. 

ViBcSr^, the entrails, is a neuter plural from vlsctis 
(stem vl8c6r-). 

A list of noun consonant stems whose nominatives 
are used as English words, is appended. 

In some instances the nominative is used without 
change : as, abdomSn, farragd. < 

In other words the nominative form is so different 
from the stem that it seems to have been treated as if 
it had a distinct stem of its own, and the nude form 
of that supposed nominative stem, with or without 
final e, is the English word : fortdtfldS (stem f ortXtudin-, 
37), fortitude; ctipld6 (stem ctipidXn-), Cupid. 

Abdomen (stem abdomin-), acumen (acumin-), albu- 
men (albumin-), altitude (altitudXn, N. altitad6), d,pex 
(Spic-, 21), bitumen (bitumin-), cognomen (cognomin-), 
cortex (cortic-), Cupid (ctipidin-, K. Ctipid6), desuetude 
(desuetudin-, N. desuetudS), farrago (farragdn-), for- 
ceps (forcip-), fortitude (fortltudln, K. fortitudS), genus 
(ggnSs-), ibex (ibic-), index (indie-), lens (lent-), lum- 
bago (lumbagln-), magnitude (magnitudln-, N. magni- 
tud6), matrix (matric-), occiput (occlpit-, like c&pit-, 
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N. c&ptit, 41), omen (6min-), parse (= pars, the nomi- 
native from the stem part-), plumbago (plumbagin-), 
poppy (= p&pavSr), poultice (= pultes, pi. of pult-), 
pulse (=piils, the nominative from the stem pult-), 
punt (ponton-, N. pont6 — our word pontoon comes 
from the stem), pus (pub-), regimen (rSglmln-), silex 
(snic-), specimen (spScImln-), tyro (tiron-, N. tir6), 
torpedo (torpedin-), vicissitude (vlcissltudln-, N. vices- 
BltudS), virago (viragin-), vertex (vertio-), vertigo 
(vertigin-), viscera (viscSr- ; viscera is the n. pL), vortex 
(vortio-), vulture (vultttr-). 

135. A few Latin pronouns are used as English 
words : quortlm, of whom — a quorum is the proportion 
of a public body necessary to transact business (i.e, the 
body consists of a certain number, of whom so many 
must be present). 

• 136. Adjectives with stem in o, a often are used 
in the masc. n. sing, as English words. However, we 
write ous, instead of ua, in the last syllable (p. 158) ; 
thus, instead of the Latin Smblgutis, we write ambigun 
0U8. A list follows : 

abstemious, ambiguous, anxious, arboreous, arduous, 
argillaceous, a ssid uous, calcareous, canorous, carnivo- 
rous, commodious, compendious, consanguineous, con- 
scious, conspicuous, contemporaneous, contiguous, con- 
tinuous, cretaceous, deciduous, devious, dexterous (as 
if the Latin were deztSriis), dubious, egregious, erro- 
neous, extraneous, factitious, fastidious,Terreous, fer- 
ruginous, fla^tious, fortuitous, fijlyous, galHgaceous, 
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^rrulous, glutinous, gratuitous, gregarious, impervi- 
ous, incongruous, indigenous, ingenuous, innocuous, 
innoxious, inodorous, integer, invidious, lascivious, 
ligneous, ludicrous, magnanimous, mellifluous, mere- 
tricious, miscellaneous, miser, multifarious, nefe,rious, 
neuter, notorious, noxious, nutritious, obnoxious, ob- 
streperous, obvious, omnivorous, opprobrious, osseous, 
pendulous, perfidious, perspicuous, pervious, posthu- 
mous, precarious, preposterous, previous, promiscu- 
ous, propitious, prosperous, pusillanimous, querulous, 
ridiculous, sedulous, simultaneous, sinister, solicitous, 
somniferous, sonorous, soporiferous, spontaneous, spu- 
rious, stupendous, strenuous, subterraneous, superflu- 
ous, surreptitious, tedious, testaceous, unanimous, 
uxorious, various, venous, vitreous, viviparous. 

Occasionally a neuter singular is used, usually as a 
noun: maximum, medium, minimum, modicum, pen- 
dulum. 

137. Adjectives with consonant stems are some- 
times used in the nominative form as English words : 
complex, minus, plus, 

138. There are some verb forms which have come 
into use as English words. 

Affidavit is the third person singular of the perfect 
indicative active of affidarS, to make oath. So it means 
properly he has made oath. But we use it as a noun 
to describe a certain form of oath. 

H&blt&t is a third person singular of the present 
indicative active of h&bitarS, to dwell, and means it 
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dwells. We use it as a noun to denote the place wh^re 
an animal lives. / 

Vagary is merely the infinitive of the deponent verb 
v&^ri, to wander. The final i becomes y in English, 
as is usually the case (142, 4). We use the word as a 
noun, meaning some whim which wanders from com- 
mon sensB. 

V5t6, I forbid, is the present indicative of r^tarS, to 
forbid. We use it both as a verb and as a noun. 

TSnSt, he holds, is a third person sing^ Jar. But we 
use it as a noun to denote what one holds. We speak 
of Luther's tenets in religious matters: 

VidSncgt (often abbreviated to viz.) is a contraction 
of viderS licSt, it is easy (lic6t, it is permitted, hence it 
is easy) to see. We use it in the sense of namely. 

Exit, he goes out, is a third person singular, from 
ezirS. We use it as a noun, to denote either the act 
of going out, or the place where one goes out. 

Dirge, a funeral hymn, a lament for the dead, is a 
contraction of dixlgS, direct thou, the imperative of 
dIrlgSrS, to direct. We use it as a noun, applying it to 
the entire service of which it is a part, as is the case 
in requiem (130). In the service for the dead used by 
the Latin church an antiphon begins, DirigS, DdminS, 
DeilB metis. In conspectu tuo, vitSbn me&m. Lord, di- 
rect thou my life in thy sight (Psalms v. 8). 

C&v^&t, let him beware, is the present subjunctive of 
c&vSrS, to beware. It is used in a legal document, 
which hence is called a caveat. 

15211, let it become, is the present subjunctive of fiSri, 
to become. In English the word is a noun or an adjec- 
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ti^e. We speak of the Jiat of one in authority, mean- 
ing^his command. Mat money is what passes as money, 
not jfrom its intrinsic value, but from the command of 
gov^nment. 

Moments, remember, is an imperative. We use it as 
a noun, meaning a memorial. 

Plaudit is a third person singular from plaudSrS, to 
applaua>^^^With. us it is a noun meaning applause, 

PossS is'tin infinitive (98, 2), meaning to he able. We 
use it as a licun meaning a group of men ordered to 
the assistance^ a sheriff so that he may he able to 
make an arrest. 

Query is our way of spelling quaerS, the imperative 
of quaerSrS, to seek. It is a noun with us, meaning a 
seeking, a question. 

Recipe, a medical prescription, is the imperative of 
rScIpSrS, to take. The Latin form of the physician's 
prescription began with the word rScIpS, take. Hence 
we use the word as the name of the entire prescription. 

139. There are some Latin phrases which are com- 
monly used as English words. 

H&beas corptB, produce the body, were the first words 
in a Latin writ issued by the courts. We use the 
phrase as the name of the writ. H&beas is the sub- 
junctive of h&berS, to have, to produce, 

Mandamtia, we command, is the first word in the 
Latin form of another legal writ, used in English as 
the name of the writ. We must remember that Latin 
was long the language of the law in England. 

Fostpbit is another legal term, being a contraction 
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of post 6blt«m, after death. It is applied to an obli- 
gation to pay money after the death of one from whom 
the promisor is to inherit. 

Post mortem is either a noun or adjective. We speak 
of a post mortem, or of a post mortem examination. It 
is merely the Latin phrase post mortSm^ after death. 

Ad interim, ft)r the time being, we use literally, or 
frequently as a noun or adjective: "He served ad 
interimJ^ " This was an ad interim appointment.'' 

Ez tempdrS, at (literally, out of) the time, is used 
literally : "He spoke ex tempore J^ It also becomes an 
adjective: "An extempore address,^ Then we make 
from it the verb extemporize, and the adjective extemr 
poraneous. 

AvS, MSxiS, Hail, Mary, and p&tSr nostSr, our Father, 
are at the beginning of certain Latin prayers — hence 
are used as the names of those prayers. 

The Protestant Episcopal church uses a service in 
the English language. But it was originally in Latin, 
as that of the Roman Catholic church is still. The 
Episcopal service was translated into English only 
some three and a half centuries ago, and retains yet 
the Latin names for many of its parts. 

The Gloria Patri begins with the words " Glory be 
to the Father " ; the Gloria in Excelsis, with the words 
" Glory be to God on high'' (in excelsis) ; the Te Deum, 
" We praise thee, God " ; the Benedicite, " O all ye 
works of the Lord, bless ye (bSnSdIcItS) the Lord"; 
the Jubilate, " be joyful in the Lord." 

The student will notice how easy it is for the first 
word, or some of the first words of a set form, like 
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a legal docmnent or a portion of a church service, to 
be used as a sort of catch word, and so to become an 
English name for the whole ; i,e, an English noun. 

Mob is a mere contraction of mobilS vulgils, the 
uneasy crowd (mobilS is hard to translate in this 
expression — perhaps it might be rendered always in 
motion), 

Quinqiiagesima Sunday is the second Sunday before 
Lent; so called because it is about the fiftieth day 
(quinquage8im& dies) before Easter. 

Duodecimo (the ablative singular of dufidScImtis, 
twelfth) is a name applied to a book made of sheets of 
paper each of which is so folded as to make twelve 
leaves. The full expression would be In du5dScImo, 
in twelfth. In like manner we use quarto, from quarttts, 
fourth, and octavo, from octaviis, eighth. Folio is the 
ablative singular of fdliiim, leaf. A folio book is one 
in which each sheet of paper is folded once, i.e, so as 
to make two leaves. 

Summiim bdntim means the highest good. 

Via ducta, a road led (across some obstacle, as a 
ravine), gives viaduct. In like manner from &qu& 
ducta, we have aqueduct, etc. 

140. Some Latin prepositions and adverbs are used 
in English as nouns or adjectives. 

The preposition extra, beyond, becomes an English 
adjective. We speak of working extra hours, of an 
extra edition of a newspaper, or, as the newsboys call 
it, an "extra" (they are more likely to say "extry"). 

jntSrim, in th$ meantime, is used as an English uoun 5 
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" the interim between the sessions of Congress was full 
of activity." The Latin phrase &d intSrim, for the 
time being, has already been mentioned. 

itSm, alsOf is used in the form of drawing a will : 
"I bequeath one thousand dollars to John Smith; 
Item, five hundred dollars to his daughter, Mary Smith.'' 

It becomes an English noun very commonly used: 
*• The items of the account are correct." 

Extra, beyond — i.e. something beyond the ordinary : 
an extra hat. 

Alias, otherwise, is used literally as an adverb in 
legal descriptions : " George Smith, aticis Jones." It 
is also a noun, meaning an assumed name : " His alias 
was Jones." 

Alibi, elsewhere, is used as a noun in a legal sense. 
If an accused person proves an alibi, he proves that 
he was elsewhere when the act in question was com- 
mitted. 

OratiB, for nothing, is used just in that sense : " The 
boy had his education graiisJ^ 

TandSm, at length, is applied whimsically to a team 
of horses harnessed one before the other, instead of 
side by side : " The young man drove a tandemJ' 



STUDY XXXVII. — LATIN STEMS USED AS 
ENGLISH TVORDS. 

141. The great bulk of English words which come 
to us directly from the Latin consist simply of the 
nude stem of the Latin word (54, Note). As has 
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been explained, this was the form which would be 
incessantly heard in conversation, and so it would be 
natural to use this and to drop off the suf&xes of inflec- 
tion which were peculiar to the Latin grammar. 

Thus the nude stem of aro&, a chesty is arc-, which 
we write ark; oell& gives us ceU, odlu2im&, column. 

Verbttm (stem verbd-), wordf gives us verb (i.e, the 
word, the most important word, in a sentence). 

In like manner come auction (from auction-, increas- 
ing), benefactor (from bSnSfactor-, well doer), font (from 
font-, N. fona, a fountain). The adjectives auguattls 
and &quatictls give us august and aquatic. From a^ 
BcondSr^, to hide away, comes abscond, and advert6r6, 
to turn to, gives us advert, 

142. In writing these stems as English words we 
sometimes make slight changes in spelling. For in- 
stance, the nude stem of arcS, a chest, we write ark, 
which is conveniently different from the nude stem of 
arctis, a bow, which we write arc, 

1, One of the changes is the addition to the nude 
stem of a silent e. Thus we write recline, from redi- 
n6r6, to lean back; probe, from prdbd.r$, to prove; cede, 
from ced6r6, to yield; captive, from captivtls, a prisoner; 
convince, from convinc^r^, to conquer. This e is not 
sounded, and its use is to show that the next preceding 
vowel is long {probe, not prob), or that a preceding 
c or ^ should have the soft sound (conviiwe, we pro- 
nounce convinse, not convink). It is also added when 
the word otherwise would end in a mute and a liquid 
— amicable. 
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2. Another change consists in dropping out I (and 
sometimes S or ti) in a suffix between a mute and a 
liquid. The nude stem of Smioabills, friendly (stem 
&micabili-), is &micabXl-. We drop out i between b and 
1, and write the stem amicable — adding the silent e, 

3. When the nude stem ends in a doubled consonant, 
we usually drop one, unless the accent falls on the 
final syllable. Thus deterrerS, to frighten from, gives 
deter, instead of deterr; but we write add, null, still. 

4. If the nude stem ends in i, it is written y in 
English. Pulmonaritis, belonging to the lungs, gives 
pulmonary, instead of pulmonari; l^pIdaritLa, a stone 
cutter, gives l apida ry; &vlaritim, a place to keep birds 
(117, 5), gives aviary. But sometimes i is dropped 
instead of being written as y : capitol, from c&pltolittm. 

We also use ty instead of final tat in nude stems 
of nouns: 18vltat- (N. IgvItSs), lightness, we write 
Jgmty. 

5. Occasionally, a vowel in the nude stem is changed, 
perhaps originally from mere carelessness. 

The first word in the Latin version of the creed 
which is recited in the church services is crSd6, I 
believe. The nude stem is ored-, which we should 
expect to find written crede. At an early period it 
was written in that way, the silent e at the end show- 
ing that the other e was long. But somehow we have 
come to indicate that long sound by doubling the e, 
writing creed instead of crede. 

Box, the name of a shrub, or tree, comes from hvaSi, 
Farm is from firmS, ; fork from furcd^ 

The nude stem disc-, from disotis, a platter, a plate, 
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gives us three words: disc, which means something 
flat and round; dish, which is a utensil for holding 
something, like food ; and desk, which was primarily 
a little table with a flat, round top, for holding a book 
or writing materials. 

Notes on Analyzing Derivatives. 

In analyzing a word which has come to us from the 
Latin, the student should be able to do two things. 

1. The Latin form of the English word should be 
pointed out, and the changes in spelling (if any) made 
by the transfer to English. 

Thus: agriculture is the nude stem, agricultur-, of 
the Latin noun agrlcultar&. Silent e is added to the 
nude stem because the preceding vowel is long. 

2. The Latin form should then be resolved into its 
parts, their meaning given, and the changes in spell- 
ing (if any) pointed out. 

Thus : agriculture = agrd-, afield, -\- cultur&, cuUiva- 
tion. oultur& = cult- (supine stem of c516r6, to culti- 
vate) -h -ur& (denoting the act, 117, 1). 

In forming the compound, the vowel o in agr6- is 
changed to 1 

In order to analyze correctly, the student should 
have access to a standard English dictionary and to 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary. A good Latin dic- 
tionary will also be of great service. 

From this time forward there should be copious 
exercises in analysis. The various lists of words will 
afford ample material. 
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143. Latin Noun Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Consonant Stems. 

As these stems do not end in a vowel, the entire 
stem is taken as an English word. 

a. Mute Stems. 

Stems in -tftt- drop the final t in English, and y is used in 
place of the a. This use of y for a was perhaps originally a 
mere carelessness of enunciation, — as sometimes one hears to- 
day "Saratogy," instead of "Saratoga." However that may 
be, the ending in y in place of -at- is quite like what we find 
very commonly in Latin stems which come to us through the 
French. So it may be an imitation. 

acclivity (from the stem acclivltat-), alacrity (from 
the stem filacrltat-), biped, chalk (= calo-), comity, 
consort, equanimity, font, fund, laud, lenity, levity, 
longevity (e stands for ae in Latin)», mendacity, 
mount, octant, pitch (= Latin stem plo-), proclivity, 
propinquity, pumice (=pttmlc-), quadrant, quadru- 
ped, quiddity, sanctity, sextant, virility. 

&. Liquid Stems. 
Stems in 1. 
consul, proconsul. 

Stems in n. 

There are many stems in -tion- (-sion-), which are 
abstract nouns, formed from the supine stems of verbs 
by the suffix -ion- (117, 1). 

aberration, ablution, abortion, accretion, alligation, 
alliteration, allocution, auction, avocation, cachinna- 
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tion, centurion, circumlocution, circumvallation, con- 
coction, cognition, congestion, conjugation, cremation, 
denunciation, dereliction, detraction, disjunction, dis- 
quisition, disruption, dissertation, dissimulation, dura- 
tion, edition, elision, elocution, emendation, emotion, 
equation, evasion, evulsion, excursion, extradition, 
hallucination, injunction, insurrection, intromission, 
introspection, intuition, inundation, jubilation, junc- 
tion, lection, libration, litigation, lotion, lustration, 
mensuration, mission, notation, nutation, obstruction, 
percussion, potation, precession, pre-emption, quater- 
nion, redintegration, retrocession, saltation, superero- 
gation, tradition, vivisection. 

Stems in -min- (forming the N. in -mSn, 117, 3), -dln- 
and -gin- (N. d8-, -g8, 134) are not usually transferred 
to English. The nominative singular, which is quite 
unlike the stem, and was a case form very much used, 
and hence one which would quite often be heard, is 
preferred in English. But it seems frequently to have 
been treated as if it were itself a stem, the nude form 
being used, with silent e final, if the preceding vowel 
is long. Examples are fortitude, cUtUvde, and others ; 
see 134. The stem becomes an English word in mar- 
gin (margin-). 

Stems in r. 

These are generally derivative nouns denoting the 
agent 

augur, author (= auct5r), benefactor, censor, coad- 
jutor, collaborator, competitor, cucumber (= cficiUnSr), 
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doctor, gladiator, horror, legislator, lemur, lictor, male- 
factor, nomencl^tor, pallor, pastor, praetor, precentor, 
precursor, predecessor, proctor, prolocutor, spectator, 
splendor, sponsor, tuber, turtle (= turtttr), victor. 

Stem in t. 
infant. 

2. Vowel Stems. 

a, SteniB in a. 

agriculture, ark, bull (meaning a papal edict), cal- 
ends, candle, cell, cincture, circumference (oircumfS- 
rentift, the change from tl to ce being as in Latin nouns 
which come to us through the French, 147), circum- 
stance (from oiroumstantUl, in like manner), column, 
controversy, contumacy, coop (from cup&, a vaty a 
drinking vessel), cup (also from cup&, a vat, a drinking 
vessel), custody, cuticle, efficacy, farm, ferule, fork, 
gesture, granary, hoopoe (from tlptlp&), horticulture, 
host (the consecrated bread in the eucharist, from hos- 
tia, the i being lost), inch, juncture, kitchen (from 
c5qiim&), line (meaning a cord, from lineft), lymph, 
mallow (from inalu&), mandible, mulct, nomenclature, 
noon ( = nona hor&, the ninth hour — originally 3 p.m., 
as the Romans began to count the hours at 6 — but 
afterward the time of the church service called nones, 
i.e. the service for the ninth hour, was put back. So 
the word has since been applied to mid-day), nun (from 
nmm&, or noim&, mother, a title of respect), pan (from 
paim&, a common form for p&tiii&), picture, pile (mean- 
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ing a stake), piles (from pna, a ball), pin, plague (from 
plag&, a blow, an injury — the u is added with silent e, 
merely to keep the hard sound of g), plank, plant, 
puncture, relict ( = rSlictft, left behind, i,e, a widow), 
scale (meaning something graduated, as in music; 
from 8oal&, a ladder), school, scribe, shingle, shoal 
(meaning a multitude, from »c61i), sickle, spike, spume, 
tile (for tegule, or tegle, from tegfil&), tincture, ton, 
triform, tunic, umbel, vesicle. 

6. Stems in e. 

effigy (from efflgies, nude stem effXgl-). 

c. Stems in L 

alp, animal, crate, cusp, mile (from mille, a thousand, 
for mills pasauiUn, a thousand of paces = a Eoman 
mile), missal, post, trireme, vest. 

d. Stems in o. 

act (from acttlm, a thing done), apiary, armament, 
autumn, aviary, calendar (from caiendariiUn, an account 
book, accounts being due in the first of the month, 
calends; the i in the nude stem is dropped), canticle, 
capitol (from c&pItoliiUn), Capricorn, carbuncle, castle, 
cheese (from caseiis), circle, circus, cirrus, codicil, col- 
loquy, commissary, complement, condiment, corollary, 
corpuscle, cubit, culm, curricle, decrement, dentifrice, 
desk, diary, digit, dormitory, edict, element, erratum, 
estuary, excrement, fact, fan, fame, faun, ferment, 
figment, fratricide (from fratrloidiilm, i being lost), 
gaud (from gauditim), gerund (from gSrunditim), gran- 
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ule, gust (meaning relish), increment, integument, in- 
terdict, January, joke, July, June (from Juniiis), 
juniper, kettle (from c&tilltls, a little bowl), lapidary, 
lavatory, libel, limb (meaning edge), maniple, manse, 
manuscript, March (from Martitls), mat, mortar (mean- 
ing a vessel for pulverizing substances, also a piece 
of artillery of similar shape), mortuary, mule, muscle 
(a shell fish, also written mussel), must (meaning new 
mne), node, nutriment, obloquy, osprey (from ossl- 
fr&g&; also written ossifrage, which is more like the 
Latin stem), pact, pagan, palm (meaning a tree), pea 
(properly pease, from pistim), pear (from plrtlm), per- 
quisite, pigment, pile (meaning a fibre of wool), pine 
(a tree), pistil, pit (from piltetls, a well), pluperfect 
(for plusquampexfectilm), postscript, precinct, promon- 
tory, sacrament, scalpel, scrutiny, segment, seminary, 
shambles, shrine (from scriniiUn), sock, soliloquy, stan- 
nary, stipend, strap (from strupptls, a narrow strip of 
leather), street (from str&ta), suburb, sudatory, tegu- 
ment, temple, tentacle, testimony, vehicle, vestibule 
(from vestlbttltlm), wall, wick (meaning a town, from 
victls), wine. 

e. Stems in a. 

abscess, advent, aspect, conflict, congress, contact, 
context, convent, duct, egress, event, ingress, lake, 
port, prospect, recess, regress, rite, sine, tact, tract 
(short for tra^ate), verse, vomit. 

Remark. — In the above derivatives from vowel stems, it 
will be seen that the final vowel is often dropped. It is the 
stem without a final vowel which is called a nude stem. 
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144. Latin Adjective Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Consonant Stems. 

The most of these are liquid stems, usually the 
comparative degree. 

aliquot, anterior, centuple (from centuplez, stem 
centupUc-, ic being lost), exterior, inelegant, infrequent, 
interior, junior, magnificent, major, minor, par, pauper, 
posterior, prior, senior, ulterior. 

2. Vowel Stems. 
a. SteniB in i. 

These are mostly derivatives in -ail-, -HI-, -bill- (119). 

amicable, anile, annular, astral, auricular, auxiliary, 
biennial, bissextile, capillary, capitular, cardinal, car- 
nal, cereal, civil, collateral, connubial, corporal, decen- 
nial, decretal, dial, diurnal, dual, equal, fallible, 
femoral, floral, gradual, impeccable, imperturbable, 
inane, inartificial, indeclinable, inert, infirm, inimical, 
initial, insiQar, interminable, irrational, jocular, labial, 
lateral, lineal, linear, littoral, lumbar, lunar, matutinal, 
maxillary, medical, medullary, missile, molar, mutable, 
nominal, normal, numeral, ocular, ordinal, parietal, 
pedal, placable, plausible, potent, real, regular, scapu- 
lar, scurrile, senile, sensual, solar, specular, stellar, 
textile, tractable, tutelar, uncial, ventral, vernal, vin- 
oible; vulnerable. 
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b. Stems in o^ a. 

ablative, absurd, acid, acute, amatory, anniversary, 
anserine, aquatic, arbitrary, arid, astute, august, aureate, 
binary, bland, calorific, candidate, canine, captive, 
celibate, cent, centenary, cervine, cinerary, civic, con- 
cave, crass, crisp, crude, culinary, cursive, cursory, curt, 
curve, decrepit, delicate, denary, dense, desultory, dire, 
effete, equine, esculent, extraordinary, February, feline, 
festive, florid, frigid, gelid, genuine, hereditary, hirsute, 
horrid, humane, impolite, incendiary, incentive, incom- 
plete, incorrupt, inculpable, indemonstrable, infinite, 
insane, insecure, internecine, intransitive, intrepid, 
involuntary, italics (from itaUctUi, an ItcUian, because 
the italic type was invented by an Italian), jejune, 
jocose, languid, lax, libertine, lucid, lurid, mature, 
mediterranean, minute, monetary, morose, muriatic, 
nude, nugatory, null, obscene, obstetric (from obate- 
trioitls, i being lost), olfactory, pallid, perfunctory, 
porcine, postmeridian, predatory, premature, pri- 
vate, single, sole, squalid, stolid, subacid, subjunc- 
tive, sumptuary, supine, surd, tentative, tepid, ternary, 
terrene, terrific, tertiary, torpid, transmarine, trine, 
tumid, turbid, turgid, ultimate, ultramundane, urbane, 
vapid, varicose, veteran, veterinary, vivid. 

145. Latin Verb Stems used as English 
Words. 

1. Of the various stems of a Latin verb ^ :e one 
most commonly used to form English words is the 
supine. 
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The Latin perfect participle was regularly used by the 
Romans as an adjective. In this sense the nude stem of the 
participle, which is the same as the supine stem, was originally 
borrowed by the English. For instance, the supine stem of 
creftr^, to create, is creflt-. And in an English poem of the 
fourteenth century we find the author (Chaucer) saying " God 
hath creat all things," which is evidently equivalent to ^^hath 
created." But in order to be sure that there could be no mis- 
take about the meaning, people began to attach our past parti- 
ciple suffix -ed to the Latin stem, thus making created. And as 
that at once suggested a verb create, it was not long until that 
came to be used. Also, see Skeat's Etymological Dictionary, 
under abbreviate. But these supine stems we sometimes use 
as adjectives : defunct, correct, abject. 

2. The present stem of many Latin verbs is also 
used as an English word, usually a verb. Thus from 
cedSrS, to yield, we have cede. 

3. The stem of the present participle is sometimes 
used as an English adjective or noun. Thus from 
&g6r6, to do, we have agent, i.e. one who does something ; 
and from aibllar^, to hiss, comes sibilant, i.e. hissing. 

4. The Latin perfect stem is not used as an English 
word. 

6. The most of our words taken from Latin verb 
stems come from consonant stems or a stems. 

6. Erom Consonant Stems. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

abrade, abscond, absolve, accede, acquiesce, acquire, 
add, adduce, admit, advert, allude, animadvert, applaud, 
apprehend, ascend, ascribe, assume, avert, bib (used 
as a noun, from blb6r6, to drink), cede, circumscribe, 
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circumvolve, clang, coalesce, coincide, collide, commit, 
compel, compound (for compone, from compon6r6, to 
put together), comprehend, concede, conclude, concur, 
condemn, conduce, confide, congrue, connect, construe, 
consume, convalesce, convince, cook (for coque, from 
c5qu6r$, to cook), correspond, creed (for crede, from 
cred6r6, to believe), deduce, deliquesce, delude, describe, 
detrude, devolve, differ, dispel, dissolve, distend, 
diverge, divide, educe, effervesce, elide, elude, emerge, 
emit, evince, evolve, exclude, exhume, exist, expand, 
expel, expend, expunge, extend, extol, extrude, exude, 
imbue, immerge, immit, impel, impend, impinge, 
include, incur, induce, indue, inflect, infringe, inquire, 
inscribe, interlude (used as a noun), intermit, introduce, 
intrude, inveigh, invert, manumit, merge, obtrude, 
offer, omit, permit, pervade, portend, postpone, pre- 
clude, prescribe, pretermit, produce, propel, propound 
(for propone, from propon^rg, to set forth), proscribe, 
protrude, recede, recur, reduce, reflect, refund, remit, 
repel, reprehend, reproduce, resolve, retrograde, revolve, 
secede, seclude, seduce, solve, spend (for dispend, from 
dlapendSr^, to spend), subdivide, submit, subscribe, 
subtend, succumb, superadd, surge, tinge, traduce, 
transcend, transcribe, transfer, transmit, transmute, 
urge, verge. 

h. The stem of the present participle used as an 
ISngliah word. 

absent, adolescent, agent, antecedent, belligerent, 
circumfluent, coefficient, cogent, component, confluent, 
consequent, contingent, crescent, delinquent, deponent, 
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diffldent, eminent, erubescent, evanescent, exigent, 
fluent, gradient, incandescent, incipient, inconsequent, 
incumbent, insurgent, lambent, liquescent, malevolent, 
nascent, nigrescent, obsolescent, opponent, procumbent, 
proficient, pungent, quiescent, recumbent, refluent, 
rodent, stringent, subsequent, tangent, unguent. 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (the supine stem) 
used as an EngHflh word. 

abject, abrupt, absolute, abstract, accept, addict, 
adult, affect, afflict, apposite, asperse, assert, attract, 
attribute, bisect, circumflex, circumcise, circumfuse, 
circumspect, collapse, compact, compress, concoct, 
concrete, conduct, conflict (the verb), conscript, con- 
stitute, contract, contradict, contribute, contrite, con- 
tuse, convex, convulse, correct, corrupt, decoct, deduct, 
defect, deflect, defunct, deject, depict, depress, desti- 
tute, detect, diffuse, digest, digress, dilute, direct, 
discuss, disperse, dispossess, dissolute, distort, distract, 
distribute, effuse, eject, elapse, elate, elect, elicit, erase, 
erect, evict, exact, except, expect, extort, extract, fuse, 
immense, impact, impress, incense, induct, inflict, 
inject, insert, inspect, institute, instruct, intact, intense, 
interfuse, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, involute, 
lapse, neglect, obese, oblate, obsolete, obstruct, observe, 
pollute, possess, predict, prepossess, profuse, prolate, 
prosecute, prostitute, prostrate, protect, protract, recon- 
dite, refract, relapse, repulse, select, sparse, strict, 
subtract, succinct, suffix, suffuse, suggest, suppress, 
terse, tint (for tinct-, compare tincture), transfix, tran^ 
fuse, trite. 
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7. From Stems in a. 

a. Present stem used as an English word. 

abjure, acclaim (for acclame, from acclamar^), adapt, 
adjure, administer, adopt, adore, adorn, alter, annul, 
attest, cant, cere, combine, commend, commute, com- 
pute, conceal (for concele, from concelarS), condone, 
convoke, denude, deprive, evoke, exult, flog (" perhaps 
a schoolboy's abbreviation from the Latin fl&gellarS, 
to whip, once a familiar word." Skeat), full, inhale, 
interline, moult (for mute, from mutarS, to change), 
ponder, probe, recant, recline, relax, salute, secure, 
still, stultify, subserve, transpire. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an ISng- 
lish word. 

adjutant, extant (for exstant, from ezstarS, to exist) , 
mendicant, protuberant, redundant, regnant, reluctant, 
resonant, secant, sibilant, vagrant. 

0. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

abbreviate, abdicate, abominate, abrogate, accelerate, 
accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adept, adequate, 
adjudicate, adulterate, adumbrate, agglomerate, aggra- 
vate, aggregate, agitate, alleviate, allocate, alternate, 
amputate, animate, annihilate, annotate, anticipate, 
appreciate (from apprgtiattis, participle of apprStiarS, 
to set a value — the use of c for t was in imitation 
of the French), approximate, arbitrate, arrogate, 
articiQate, asseverate, assimilate, associate, attenuate, 
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bifurcate, calculate, capitulate, castigate, celebrate, 
circumnavigate, coagulate, cogitate, cognate, collocate, 
commemorate, commensurate, compensate, complicate, 
concatenate, conciliate, confabulate, confederate, con- 
fiscate, conglomerate, conglutinate, congratulate, con- 
gregate, connate (= cognate), consecrate, consolidate, 
constipate, consummate, contaminate, contemplate, 
cooperate, copulate, corroborate, corrugate, coruscate, 
create, culminate, cultivate, cumulate, debilitate, de- 
capitate, decimate, decorate, dedicate, defalcate (it 
should be diffalcate, as it comes from diffalcarS, to cut 
away with a sickle), degenerate, delegate, deliberate, 
delineate, demonstrate, denominate, deprecate, depre- 
ciate, derogate, desecrate, desiccate, desolate, deterio- 
rate, detonate, devastate, deviate, dictate, dilapidate, 
disconsolate, discriminate, dislocate, dissect, dissemi- 
nate, dissipate, dissociate, dominate, duplicate, educate, 
effeminate, ejaculate, elaborate, elevate, eliminate, 
emaciate, emanate, emancipate, emasculate, emigrate, 
emulate, enervate, enumerate, enunciate, eradicate, 
eructate, estimate, evacuate, evaporate, eviscerate, 
exacerbate, exaggerate, exasperate, excogitate, excom- 
municate, excoriate, excruciate, exculpate, execrate, 
exfoliate, exonerate, expatriate, expectorate, expurgate, 
extenuate, exterminate, extirpate (for exstirpa^e, from 
ezBtirparS), extravasate, extricate, fabricate, fascinate, 
flagellate, fluctuate, formulate, frustrate, fulminate, 
fumigate, furcate, generate, gesticulate, gratulate, 
hesitate, humiliate, illuminate, illustrate, imitate, im- 
migrate, immolate, implicate, imprecate, inaugurate, 
incarcerate, incorporate, incubate, inciQcate, inculpate. 
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incurvate, indicate, indurate, inebriate, infatuate, 
inflate, initiate, innate, inoculate, insinuate, inspissate, 
instigate, intercalate, interpolate, interrogate, intimi- 
date, intricate, investigate, inveterate, invocate, irra- 
diate, irrigate, irritate, iterate, lacerate, legitimate, 
liberate, librate, licentiate, liquidate, locate, lubricate, 
macerate, maculate, matriculate, mediate, medicate, 
meditate, meliorate, migrate, militate, mitigate, moder- 
ate, modulate, mutilate, negotiate, nominate, obdurate, 
obfuscate, obliterate, obstinate, obviate, operate, ordi- 
nate, oscillate, osculate, palpitate, participate, peculate, 
penetrate, perambulate, percolate, perforate, permeate, 
perpetrate, populate, postulate, predicate, premeditate, 
preponderate, prevaricate, procrastinate, procreate, 
profligate, promulgate, propagate, pulsate, punctuate, 
reduplicate, refrigerate, regenerate, relegate, remon- 
strate, remunerate, renovate, reprobate, repudiate, re- 
suscitate, retaliate, reverberate, ruminate, sate (merely 
a short form for satiate), satiate, saturate, sedate, 
segregate, separate, simulate, situate, stagnate, stimu- 
late, subjugate, suffocate, supplicate, suppurate, surro- 
gate (a noun), tolerate, triplicate, triturate, truncate, 
variegate, ventilate, vibrate, vindicate, violate. 

8. From Stems in e. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

abhor, absorb, adhere, coerce, cohere, condole, deride, 
despond, deter, provide, subside. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an 
English word. 
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adjacent, circumjacent, complacent, dissident, efful- 
gent, imminent, inherent, interjacent, latent, refulgent, 
resplendent, reticent, student, subjacent, supereminent, 
translucent. 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an Engliflh word. 

assess, cohabit, complete, devote, exhibit, inhibit, 
prohibit, promote, tacit, vote. 

9. From Stems in i. 

a. The present stem used as an English word. 

contravene, demented (the verb demerit is obsolete, 
only the past participle being used), dissent, divest, 
glut, impede, supervene. 

b. The stem of the present participle used as an 
English word. 

aperient, circumambient, convenient, parturient, pru- 
rient, resilient, salient, transient. 

c. The stem of the perfect participle (supine stem) 
used as an English word. 

bipartite, circumvent, disunite, erudite, exhaust, ex- 
pedite, exquisite, finite, prevent, unite. 
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STITDT XXXVni. — ENGLISH WORDS WHICH 
HAVE COME FROM LATIN THROUGH THE 
FRENCH. 

146. As has already been explained (p. 173), a large 
number of words in English have been borrowed from 
French. But as French is only a modified form of 
Latin, it is plain that the most of these French- 
English words can be traced back to a Latin origin. 
In fact, we find that Latin stems, more or less modi- 
fied, compose the greater part of the French language. 

In many French words the Latin nude stem has 
not been changed at all. Then in taking such words 
into English, they will appear exactly as if they had 
been borrowed directly from Latin. For instance, 
our word cession is just the same in spelling and in 
meaning as the French word cession. Of course, there 
is a difference in the pronunciation. But it is very 
plain that cession is merely the Latin stem cession- 
(N. oessid), which means a yielding, being a noun 
denoting the act (117, 1), formed by adding the suffix 
-ion- to the supine stem cess- of cedSrS, to yield. The 
French used the stem unchanged, and as the French 
word came to be used by the English, they had in 
cession the precise form they would have had if they 
had taken it directly from the Latin stem. 

How, then, do we know that the English did borrow 
cession from the French, and not directly from the 
Latin? Merely because we find that the word was 
used in French books before it was in English — that 
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it was commonly used by the French with whom the 
English were familiar — and that afterwards it appeared 
in English books. It is merely a matter of history. 

Of course this historical question as to any given 
word of this class makes no difference with regard to 
its meaning, or its spelling, or the Latin stem from 
which it comes. Dictionaries do not always heed the 
question. For example, Webster's International Dic- 
tionary, under cession, says : " L. cessio, f r. cedere 
to give way; cf. F. cession,'' This shows the Latin 
origin (although the dictionary unfortunately gives 
merely the Latin nominative instead of the stem), and 
points out ("cf." is for the Latin confSr, compare) the 
French form. But it gives no notion whether the 
English word came directly from the Latin, or directly 
from the French. It is plain enough that the French 
word must have come from the Latin. But if the 
word is examined in an etymological dictionary, like 
Skeat's, it will be explained quite differently. It will 
there appear that cession is from the French cession, 
and the latter is from the Latin ceasion, which is from 
the participial stem cesstis, of ced6r6, to yield. 

However, it is not absolutely necessary that the 
student at this point should in all cases know the 
historical fact as to the French origin of words which 
are obviously mere Latin stems. The important thing 
is to understand the Latin origin. 

A few examples of these words follow, with the 
Latin original, the French word which was directly 
borrowed being omitted. Often this French word did 
not differ in form from the English. 
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accord^ accordarS^ to agree; accuse^ acciuftrS^ to 
charge against one; admire, admird,rl, to wonder at; 
adulation, &diilation-, flattery, * fawning (this is from 
&duld.rl, which probably means to wag the tail, like a 
dog — hence to /at(m); adverse, adverstls (from adver- 
t6r6), turned against; advise, &d visttm, towards whxU 
seems best (viBtim, the accusative neuter of the parti- 
ciple from vld6r6, to see, in the passive, to seem) ; alb, 
alba (from albtis, white), a white pryestly vestment; 
altar, altarl- (N. altar»), a high place (from altQs, high), 
altercation, altercation-, a dispute; ambition, ambition-, 
going around, i.e. going around electioneering (from 
ambirS, to go around) ; angle, angtUtls, a comer; beati- 
tude, N. beatltud5 (stem beatitudin-, from beatUs, 
blessed), blessedness; benign, bSnigntls, kind; cancel, 
canceMrS, to draw lines across a deed (from cancelltls, 
a grating) ; candid, candXdtis, shining, clear. 

In like manner find the derivation of the following : 
cessation, cession, client, collation, collect, college, 
commission, compose, concord, condescend, conjure, 
consent, conspire, contemn, damn, declare, decline, 
depend, deposit, descend, discern, effect, eloquent, 
excel, except, excess, false, firm, fraction, fracture, 
fragment, furtive, humid, ignore, image, imagine, im- 
bibe, immortal, implore, import, impugn, indict, infer, 
innocent, intercede, interjection, invoke, jurisdiction, 
malediction, malign, maritime, mediator, meridian, 
mobile, modest, motion, multitude, nature, note, nu- 
meration, obscure, occur, omnipotent, oppress, orator, 
oration, perjure, perturb, prelude, prove, proverb, pro- 
voke, pure, purge, radical, refer, regent, repugnant, 
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request, require, reside, rescript, respire, resume, resur- 
rection, rustic, sanguine, scripture, sect, sport, state, 
station, stature, structufe, subject, sum, superscription, 
tabernacle, tangible, temple, terror, tranquil, translate, 
transport, tribune, tumult, tutor, vacation, venture, 
victory, violent, virtue. 

In the above list we notice examples of all the 
forms of derivation from Latin nude stems as seen in 
Study XXXVII. 

There are consonant stems of nouns, like cessation, 
cession, oration; vowel stems of nouns (nude) — a 
stems, like stature, from st&turd. — i stems, like altar, 

from altarl o stems, like proverb, from pr6verbi6- 

(N. proverbitim) ; the nude nominative of stems in -In- 
(37), like multitude, from multitad5 (stem multitudin-); 
adjective nude stems in o, like benign, from bSnigii5 
(N. bSnigntiB) ; — present stems of verbs (with or with- 
out final e), like decline, from declinarg, to befiid aside 
(or away) from — or perturb, from perturbarg, to dis- 
turb; supine stems of verbs, like effect, from efflc6r6 
(effectiis) ; present participle stems, like regent, from 
rgg6r6, to rule. 

147. There are other words which come from the 
French, which in that language have made a change 
from the Latin stem, but which yet are easily recog- 
nizable. 

Amorous is from the nude stem of ^morostls, full of 
love (from &m5r, love). The modern French form of 
this stem is amoreux, -eu standing for the Latin 6. 
We write ou for the French eu (which in the older 
French was ou or u). 
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EngUsh. 


French. 


Latin. 


captious 


captieux 


capti5ftfis, overcritical 


clamour 


clamur 


ciam5r-, a tumult 


colour 


colur (modem couleur) 


c6l6r-, color 


honour 


honur ( ' ** honeur) 


h6n5r-, honor 


labour 


labour ( ** labeur) 


iab5r-, labor 



Clamour^ colour, honour^ labour, are the mode of spelling 
the words in England, the ou in the last syllable showing 
that they come from the French and not directly from the 
Latin. In this country, however, we have formed the habit of 
writing clamor, color, honor, labor. It certainly is hardly 
worth while to keep the u, which is entirely useless otherwise, 
merely to point out the historical fact that such words were 
originally taken into English from the French. If we are to 
try to show by spelling the history of words rather than merely 
their sounds, our spelling will steadily grow even more tangled 
and ridiculous than it is. 

Faceticms is from the French facetiettx, and that 
from the Latin fScetas, witty. Here the nominative 
form was taken into French, x being written for s 
(having the same sound) as in amoreux, and eu for 
the vowel. The i before eu seems to come from a con- 
fusion with the Latin noun f&cetiae, jokes. In taking 
the French word, we write ou for eu, and s for x. 

We have taken many Latin adjectives directly into English 
from the nominative in -us (1S6), writing ous for -us. It seems 
likely that this was in imitation of the French change, as ex- 
plained above. 

Another change from the Latin stem which results 
from our borrowing a word from the French, is seen 
in benevolence. The French form is the same, the 
Latin being bSnSvdlentid/. As has been explained, 
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in the middle ages the Latin t came to have the 
sound ts, and after a while the t, being difficult to 
sound before s, was dropped out. This left merely 
the ft sound, which the French spelled ce. The i was 
lost, the nude stem being taken to end in -nt-. We 
have many words in -ce taken thus from the French 
way of spelling, although the words are often directly 
from Latin. Sapience, from the Latin B&pienti&, tvis- 
dom, and somnolence, from the Latin soiimdlentUl, 
sleepiness, came through the French, like benevolence. 
So does palace, from pSlatitim, in the same way. 

Debt is a word with a silent letter, b. It was once 
written in English dette, pronounced just as we do 
debt It was taken into English from the old French 
word dette, which in turn was the careless French way 
of sounding the stem of the Latin deblta, a sum owed. 
After English people remembered the origin of the 
French word, they came to slip in a 6, to show their 
learning, and so we now write debt, although we never 
sound the b. We have taken debit, however, directly 
from the Latin nude stem. 

Other French changes in Latin stems are seen in 
these English words: deign from digii3,ri, to think 
worthy, or proper; mountain, from montand. (a late 
Latin form for mont-, N. monft) ; saint, from ftanctHs, 
holy. 

The Latin verb fScgrg, to make, had another stem 
used in the passive, fi-. From this the French formed 
a number of words, and we have followed their fashion 
— sometimes adopting these French words, sometimes 
taking Latin ones, but always writing -fy instead of fi-. 
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Thus we have satisfy, deify, dignify, horrify, modify, 
mollify, mortify, nullify, unify, 

148. In what has been said in this study it has 
been intended merely to give a few examples of the 
ways in which Latin stems have been changed in 
coming to us from French. To understand all these 
changes it would be necessary not only to make a 
study of the French language, but to follow that 
language through its changes for nearly a thousand 
years, for, as has been seen, we have been borrowing 
French words all the time during that period. 

Some of the words thus derived look rather remote 
from the Latin; gage, from vSaiiim, a pledge; eager, 
from acri- (N. ac8r), keen; chandler, from candelaritis, 
a candle seller; chapel, from c&pelld., a sanctuary; 
rage, from r&biS- (N. rSbifis), madness; mena^, from 
minaclae, threats; bounty, from bdnltat- (N. bdnltas), 
goodness. 

Villain is from villantls, which in Latin meant 
simply a farm servant (from vill&, a farm). In the 
middle ages these servants became so degraded in the 
social scale that the name became a term of reproach 
— hence the modern meaning. 

Fitz was a Norman French word meaning son. It 
is merely a modification of filiiis, son. 
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STUDY XXXTX. — COINED WORDS. 

149. English words of Latin origin are not merely 
those which consist of a Latin word or the stem of a 
Latin word. It is sometimes convenient to express an 
idea by joining two Latin stems which the Eomans 
never used together. Thus a bicameral legislature is 
one which is composed of two chambers (e.g. the con- 
gress of the United States consists of the Senate and 
the House of Eepresentatives). Bi is the stem of bis, 
twice, and camercU is the nude stem of c&mSralis, an 
adjective formed from the noun stem camgr&-, a 
chamber. But there is no Latin word blc&meraUs. 

Such words are called coined words. Many of 
these words have an English or a Greek suffix attached 
to a Latin stem : e.g, dentist is from the Latin stem 
dent-, toothy with the Greek suffix -ist, denoting the 
one who does something implied in the stem — in 
this case, one who attends to the teeth. 

Examples of coined words are the following : 

adverb, alluvial, ambidextrous, antedate, antedilu- 
vian, binomial, caloric, caudal, centennial, centrifugal, 
centripetal, congenial, coordinate, coronation, coroner, 
dentist, disconnect, disinfect, dismiss, egoist, egotist^ 
fac-simile, factotum, festal, filial, forensic, grandilo- 
quent, horrify, identical, illegal, illogical (and many 
more with the prefix in-, meaning not), immature, 
immoderate, incantation, indescribable, indestructi- 
ble, indispensable, individual, indomitable, itinerant, 
laboratory, legacy, linen, lingual, linguist, locomotion. 
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locomotive, magniloquence, mediaeval, micaceous, non- 
descript, omniscient, oral, patrician, pedestrian, pe- 
numbra, perennial, pessimist, predominate, prehensile, 
propensity, pugilism, pugnacious, quadrillion, radical, 
rapacious, rapture, rivulet, sagacious, salubrious, sep- 
tennial, sinecure, subordinate, supercilious, superstruc- 
ture, teetotum, telluric, tenacious, terrestrial, timorous, 
triennial, undulate, vaccinate, velocipede, ventrilo- 
quist, veracious. 



LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

TO THE EXERCISES. 
[The namberB refer to SectlonB.] 



ab, from^ away from^ 22. 

Sbundans (Abundant-), abun- 
dant, 43. 

&ciift (ftcii-), m. f., needle, 61. 

&d, to, towards. 

aed6B (aedl-), f., house (like 
nflb68, 51). 

&ggr (SgrS-), m,, field, QQ. 

SgiliB (-S), active, 68. 

&g5, &gSrS, 6gl, acttiB, (2nve, 
79. 

&l&cSr (-cris, -cr6), gtetcA;, 58. 

albtiB (iim, S), to^tto, 71. 

altittld8 (altltudin-), f ., height, 
38. 

aittlB (tim, ft), Ai^fe, deep, 71. 

ambiil5, ambtil&rS, ambti- 
l&vi, ambiUSLttiB, walk, 

SmlctiB (ftmic6-), m.,/nen(i. 

&m5, Sm&rS, liin&vi, &m&tii8, 
Zove, 91. 

&m6r (ftmOr-), m., Zot;e. 

angtiltiB (angiilS-), m., corner, 
66. 

Snlm& (ftnlmft-), f., breath, 68. 

Snlm&l (ftnlmftll-), n., animal, 
53. 

annilB (aiinS-), m., year, 66. 

apertarli (aperturft-),f., open- 
ing, 68. 

&pez (ftpic-)) m., eop, 28. 



&qu& (ftquft-), f., toater, 68. 

arb6r (arbSr-), f., tree, 38. 

arldilB (Gm, ft), dry, 71. 

arrdgans (arrdgant-), arro- 
gant, 43. 

artifez (artlfic-), m., artificer, 
28. 

aade5, aud6rS, ausiiB, dare, 
98. 

audi5, audirg, audivl, audi- 
tilB, hear, 83. 

aurlB (aurl-), f., ear, 54. 

SviB (ftvl-), f., bird, 54. 

barb& (barbft-), f., beard, 68. 

barbSriiB (barbftrd-), m., bar- 
barian, 

beUtiin (bellS-), n., war, 

biid (ae, ft), double, 73. 

bdntiB (Gm, ft), good, 77. 

b5B (b6v-), m. f., ox, cow, 
75. 

brgvlB (-6), sAore (like tristis, 
55). 

c&d&vSr (cftdftvfir-), m., corpse, 

41. 
Caes&r (Caesftr-), m., CcBsar. 
c&niB (cftnl-), m., dog, 
cSn5, cSnSrS, cScInl, canttiBy 

sing, 79, 
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c&p6r (c5pr6-)» m., goat, 06, 
c&pid, c&p6rS, c6pl, capttLs» 

take, 87. 
c&ptkt (ciplt-), n., heady 41. 
carmdn (carmin-), n., song, 41. 
carp6, carpdrS, carpsi, carp- 

ti&B, nibble, 32. 
c&tSn& (c&t€nS-), f., chain. 
cSd5, c6dSrg, cesiA, cesstLs, 

ywjZd, 35. 
centtUn, a hundred, 73. 
cingd, cingSrS, cInxT, cinc- 

ttts, gird, 32. 
civift (civl-), m. f., citizen, 54. 
civitas (civltat-), t, state, 25. 
claMift (classl-), t, fleet, 54. 
coelestis (-€), heavenly, 58. 
coeliim (coel6-), n., heaven. 
c6gltd, c6gitarg, c6gltavi, 

c6gitattis, ^Atni(;. 
c61d, c61Sre, c61iiX, cnlttiB, 

cultivate, 79. 
commentSritiB (comments 

ri6-), ID., note book, 66. 
consiU (consGl-), m., consul (a 

Roman magistrate), 38. 
c6r (cord-), n., heart, 40. 
comii (comii-), ii., horn, 61. 
c6r5n& (c6r5na-), f., crown. 
cdr5n6, c6r5n&rS, c6r5navi, 

c6r5nattiB, crown, 83. 
corptiB (corpor-), n., body, 41. 
cre8c5, crescSrS, crfivl, cr6- 

ttis, grow, 87. 
crIniB (crinl-), m., hair. 
cnuc (crGc-), f., cross, 28. 
ciipld5 (ctipidTn-), m., desire. 
Ourr5, curr$rg, ciicurri, ciir- 

BiiB, run, 80, 91. 



curriUi (currii-), m., chariot, 

61. 
custdB (custad-), m., guard, 

25. 

d6, down from, about, 28. 
dfibnis (-6), w«aAr, 58. 
d6clIvlB (-6), sloping dovm, 

58. 
dSnl (5, ae), ten by ten, 73. 
dens (dent-), m., tooth, 25. 
denBi&B (um, S), t^icA;. 
died, dicSrS, dixl, dictfis, 

say, 32. 
difficUlB (-6), (i(/?lcMZ«. 
dnigens (diligent-), diligent, 

43. 
diBcIptQtiB (discIpiUd-), m., 

pupil, 66. 
discd, discSrS, didici, learn, 

87. 
d6ce6, ddcSrS, ddcui. doc* 

ttiB, ^eacA. 
ddmintiB (ddmlnd-), m., mas^ 

ter (of slaves), QQ, 
d6md, d6m&rS, d6mul, ddmi* 

tils, tame, 85. 
ddmtiB (ddm5< and ddmu-), 

f., house, home, 61, 66 (for 

house as a building, aedSs 

is used). 
d5n5, don&rS, ddnSvi, ddnS- 

tttB, present, 83. 
dticenta (S, ae), two hundred, 

73. 
diic6, dticSrS, duzl, ducttLs, 

lead, 32. 
du6 (a, ae), two, 73. 
I diiplex (dupllc-), double, 74. 
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diiriiB (Gin, a), hard, 71. 
dux (dtic-), m. f., leader, 28. 

Sd6, gdSrS, 6dl, fistiB, eae, 79. 

gg8, /, 100. 1. 

eiggans (elegant-), elegant, 43. 

616quen8(6l6quent-), cZogwcni, 
43. 

e8, irg, IvI, Ittts, go, 99. 6. 

gpist5lli.(epist51S^), f., a let- 
ter. 

SquestSr (6questris, 6ques- 
tr6), on horseback, 58. 

Squtis (6qu6-), m., horse, 6Q. 

St, and, 28. 

evad5, 6vadgr6, evftsx, 6va- 

stiB, escape, 35. 
ezercittiB (exercltfi-), m., 
army, 61. 

f&ciSs (fScig-), f., /ace, 66. 
fallaz (fallac-), deceptive, 43. 
fam& (fSma-), t,fame. 
fSmSs (fSml-), f., hunger, 66. 
fSlIs (fell-), f.» ca«. 
feilx (f6lic-),/orrwnae6, 43. 
f6min& (femlnS.-), f., woman, 

68. 
fSr5, ferrS, ttill, ISLttis, carry, 

99. 3. 
fgroz (f6r5c-), ^erce, 43. 
fSrtlB (tim, a), t(7i7(i, 71. 
fidSs (fidg-), t, faith, 66. 
fiiii5, finirS, fXnivi, finitfts, 

finish, 83. 
finis (finl-), m„ end, 54. 
ii5, fi^xi, facti&s, become, 99. 5. 
flaziim& (flamin&-), f., flame, 

68. 



flect5, flectSrg, flezi, flec- 

ttlft, bend, 35. 
fle5, flSrg, flSvI, flettls, toeep, 

83. 
fltLxngn (fliimin-), n., river. 
forceps (forclp-), m. f., pair 

of tongs, 22. 
fortis (-6), ftrare, 
fr&tSr (fratr-), m., brother, 38. 
frSquens (frequent-), crowded, 

43. 
frigldtts (tim, ft), cold, 71. 
fiiga(fGga-)»fM./«iV/^<, 68. 
fi&gi5, fiiggrg, fflgl, ftiglttts, 

flee, 87. 
fund5, fundSrS, ffldi, fdsiis, 

pour, 87. 

GaUia (Gallia-), f., Gaul (the 

Roman name for France). 
Galltis (Gall5.), m., a Gaul 

(a native of Gaul). 
ggntis (g^nSr-), n., kind, 41. 
gSr5, gerSrS, gessX, gesttis, 

wage, 87. 
glSdiatdr (giadlatSr-), m., 

gladiator, 38. 
gl&ditis (giadld-), m., sword, 

m. • 
great (gr6g-), t, flock, 28. 

h&be6, h&b6r6, h&bui, h&bl- 

ttis, Aave, 85. 
herba (herba-), f., sod, 68. 
h6r6s (h6r6d-), m. 1, heir, 25. 
h!c (h5c, haec), this, 100. 3. 
hdm5 (hSmIn-), m. f., man 

(human being), 38. 
hdnestiis (tim, a), honorable. 
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horrldtts (tim, ft), roughs 71. 
hortdr, hortfirl, hortattLs, 

urge, 
horttis (hortd-), m., garden^ 66. 
hostlft (hosti-), m. f., enemy ^ 

54. 
hiimSrfts (bfimerd-), m., 

shoulder, 

XdSm (Idem, eftdSm), same, 

100.6. 
1116 (illM, illft), that, 100. 3. 
Imftgd (Imftgln-), f., image, 38. 
imbSr (imbri-), in., storm, 62. 
immortaiis (-S), deathless, 
in, in, into, 22. 
inftnift (-€), empty, 58. 
infSrtlB (lim, S), Zoio, 77. 
inBonmlB (-S), sleepless, 58. 
in8iU& (instUft-), 1, island, 68. 
ipsS (ipsfim, ipfift), seZ/, 100. 5. 
Is (Id, eft), t/ia^ Ae, it, /ier, 

100.3. 
itaiia (Itftlift-), f., Italy, 
Itfir (Itingr-), n., journey, 41. 

j&ci6, j&c6r6, ]6cX, jacttiB, 

throw, 87. 
]6cii8 (j5c6-), m., joA:e, 66. 
jiicundiiB (urn, ^), pleasing. 
judex (judIc-),m.f.,JMd^€, 28. 
JuppItSr (Jov-), m., Jupiter 

(the chief of the Roman 

gods), 75. 
jfl8 (jur-), n., right, 41. 

Vkhbxt, llib5rarg, l&b5ravl, 

I&b5ratii8, work, 
l&Qii8 (Iftcii-), m., lake^ 61, 



l&pis (l&pid-), m., stone, 24. 
Iatr6, latrftrS, latrftvl, latrft- 

ttis, &aril;. 
lattts (Ifttgr-), n., side, 41. 
l&ttiB (um, ft), toi(26, 71. 
laudd, laudflrS, laudftvl, laod- 

SLttift, praise, 
lauB (laud-), 1, praise, 25. 
Iggl6 (l^on.), f., Ze^'on, 38. 
16g5, 16ggrg, 16gl, leotiis, 

read, 80. 
Ie6 (leon-), m., Zion, 38. 
16vl8 (-6), h*flr/it, 58. 
lex (leg-), f., law, 28. 
libgr (libro-), m., hook, 66. 
Ilbgr5, HbgrftrS, UbSravI, 

UbSrattis, set free, 83. 
Uttis (lit6r-), n., shore. 
longtiB (fim, ft), long, 71. 
Idquax (15quac-), loquacious^ 

43. 
16qa6r, 15qtiX, 16cfltti8, talk^ 

97. 
IfldtiB (lud5-), m., sport, game^ 

66. 
Iflmgn (lOmin-), n., light. 
ltin& (lunft-), f., moon, 68. 
lux (luc-), t, ZiflT^e, 28. 

m&glBtSr (mftgistrS-), mastery 

teacher, 66. 
magntiB (fim, ft), large, 71. 
maj6r, (jrrcatcr, 77. 
mSl5, mails, mlluX, prefery 

99.4. 
m&ltiB (iim, ft), bad, 77. 
mSne5, manSrS, manal» 

manBiiB, remain, 
m&ntiB (mftnti-), f., ;^an<^ 61f 
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mSrS (m^r!-), n., sea, 53. 
mSLtSr (matr-), f., mother, 38. 
mendaz (mendac-), lying, 43. 
mei&B (tim, S), my, 100. 2. 
mllSB (millt-), m., soldier, 24. 
mills, a thoitsand, 73. 
mXii5r, smaller, less, 77. 
mlsSr (misgrtim, mIsSr&), 

toretched, 69. 
mitt5, mittSrS, mXsi, misstift, 

send, 35. 
m6ne5, m5nSrS, m5nnl, 

mdnittiB, advise, warn, 85. 
mors (mort-), f., death. 
multX (S, ae), many, 71. 
mnlttiB (tim, 5), mticA, 71. 
mtinicepB (mOnlcIp-), m. f., 

townsman, 22. 
mvlrtiB (maro-) , m., wall. 
m^B (mus-), m., mouse, 38. 

narrd, narrftrS» narrftvl, nar- 
rSttiB, re?o<6. 

n&vis (navT-), f., ship, 54. 

n5min5, n5mIn&rS, nomi- 
nSvI, n5mIn&tiiB, name, 83. 

n5ii, not, 28. 

n6vSm, nine, 73. 

ndbSs (nGbl-), f., cloud, 54. 

n(lb6, n^bSrS, nupiA, nupttLs, 
veil, marry (sS nubSrS, to 
veil oneself, i.e., to marry), S2. 

niimgr5, ntimgr&rS, n^mS- 
rSvI, numSrattiB, count, 83. 

nuntitiB (nuntid-), m., messen- 
ger, 

occiU5, occtilgrS, occiUtiX, 
occulttls, hide, 79. 



omniB (-6), all, 58. 
optlmtiB (tim, ft), dest, 77. 
6piiB (6p6r-), n., work, 41. 
orati5 (5rati5n-), f., speech, 

oration, 
5rat6r (OrfttOr-), m., orator, 38. 
5b (08S-), n., hone, 41. 

pSnlB (pani-), f., bread, 
particeps (partlcTp-), m. f., 

companion, 22. 
parviiB (iim, &), «maZZ, 71. 
paBt6r (pastor-) m., shepherd, 

38. 
p&tSr (patr-), m,, father, 38. 
pax (pac-), t, peace, 28. 
pSjdr, loorse, 77. 
per8Sv6r5, perBSvSrftrS, per- 

B^vfirSvi, perBSvSr&ttiB, 

persevere, 
p6B (p6d-), m.,/oo«, 25. 
pIgSr (pigriim, plgrft), ftZacik, 

69. 
plntiB (pinil-), f., join«, 61. 
plaud5, plaudgrS, plauBl, 

plauBtiB, applaud, 35. 
plebB (pl6b-), f., people 

(= common people). 
plSntiB (tim, &),full, 71. 
plumi (pluma-), t, feather, 68. 
pMrimllB (iim, a), most, 77. 
po6m& (po6mat-), n., poem, 41. 
pondtiB (pondgr-), n., xoeight, 

41. 
poDB (pont-), m., bridge, 25. 
pontifez (pontlftc-), high 

priest, 28. 
p6piUtiB (p6piil6-), m., a 

people. 
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porctiB (porc6-), m., pig, 66. 
portiis (portii-), m., harbor, 

61. 
postis (posti-), m., po8t^ 54. 
princeps (princlp-), m. f., 

chief, 22. 
puell& (puelia-), f., girl, 68. 
puSr (pu6r6-), m., boy, GQ. 
pugn5, pugnarS, pugn&vf, 

pugnSttis, Jight, 83. 
pulchSr (pulchrura, pulchrS), 

beautiful (see 69). 
punid, punlrg, punlvi, punl- 

t^B, punish, 83. 
pilt5, piitarg, ptitavl, ptita.- 

ttis, think, 

quSm, than, 43. 

quarttis (iim, ^), fourth, 73. 

qu&temi (Jk, ae), in groups of 

four, 73. 
quati5, qu&tSrg, quassX, 

quasstis, shake. 
qui (quod, quae), who, which, 

100.7. 
quldftm (quidd^m, quaed&m), 

a certain, 100. 9. 
quiSs (quiet-), f., quiet, 25. 
quinquS, five, 73. 
quintiis (Gm, &), fifth, 73. 
quia (quid, quae), toAo f what f 

100.8. 

rad5, rSdgrS, rSLnl, rastlB, 

scrape, 35. 
r&paz (rSpac-), rapacious, 43. 
r&plna (nXpIna-), t, pillage. 
rapi6, r&pgrg, r^pui, rapttis, 

«ei2;e, 87. 



rSginft (rggini-), f., gween, 68. 
rgg5, rggSrS, resd, recttls, 

rwZe, 32. 
rSs (r6-), f., ^Atn^, 65. 
reac (r6g.), m., Artngr, 27. 
lipa (ripa-), f., 6anJk, 68. 
rIviiB (riv6-), m., .stream, 66. 
RdmftntiB (iim, Si), Boman. 
rdsa (rosa-), f., rose, 68. 
rumpd, rumpSrg, rfipl, rap- 

ttiB, burst, 87. 
rfls (rus-), n., country, 41. 

B&gaz (sigac-), sagacious, 43. 
sSias (saitit-), f., sa/ety, 25. 
BftntiB (tim, a), rational, 71. 
8&pien8 (sSpient-), totse. 
Bcrfba (scrlbi-), m., scribe, 
Bcrfbd, scrlbSrS, BcripBl, 
scriptils, write, 32. 

SCUlpd, BCUlpSrS, BCUlpBl, 

sculpttiB, carve (in stone), 
32. 

sScimdilB (iim, 5), second, 73. 

sSd, 5u^, 28. 

sempgr, always. 

sSnez (s6n-), m., oZ(Z m«n, 75. 

septimilB (urn, &) , seventh, 73. 

sSqudr, sSquX, sSciittiB, fol- 
low, 96. 

serviis (serv6-), m., slave, 66. 

Bllez (stllc-), m. t, flint, 28. 

silvS (silva-), t, forest, 68. 

sol (sOl), m., sun, 37. 

somnilB (somn5-), m., sleep,G6, 

8dn5, sdnarg, BdnSvi, B6n&- 
ttis, sound, 88. 

sdnils (s6n6-), m., sound, 66. 

sdrdr (s6r6r-), f., ^'s^er. 
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ttpectd, spect&rd, Bpectftvi, 
BpectSttlB, see, 

Bpeni6, BpernSrS, Bprfivl, 
BprSttiB, despise t 87. 

BpSB (sp6-), f., hope^ 66. 

splendenB (splendent-), splen- 
did, 43. 

Bt&tur& (st^turS), f., stature, 
68. 

stell^ (stelia-), f., star, 68. 

Btirps (stirp-), f., stem, 22. 

Biipdr6, BiipSrard, BilpSrftvI, 
BiipgrattiB, overcome. 

BtlpgriiB (iim, i), high, 77. 

t&ce6, t&c6rd, t&cul, tScittiB, 

A^eep 8tt27, 85. 

tdg6, tggSrS, tezi, tecttlB, 

cover, 32. 
tSliim (t6l5-), n., weapon, 

spear. 
temptlB (tempSr-), n., time, 41. 
terr& (terra-), f., earth, land, 

68. 
teBtlB (test!-), m. f., tm'tnes^, 

54. 
tez6, tezgrd, tezul, tea^tiB, 

weave, 79. 
tlm5r (tlmor-), in.,/ear, 38. 
ting6, tinggrg, tiiud, tincttlB, 

wet, dip, 47. 32. 
t6ga (t6ga-), f., cZoaA:, 68. 
trabB (trab-), f., beam, 22. 
tr^6, trIUigrd, trazi, trac- 

tiis, (ieny, draw, 32. 
trdcentX (a, ae), three hun- 
dred, 73. 
taribiiB (tribii-), m., tnhe, 61. 



triBtlB (-S), 8ad, 58. 
ttib& (tfiba-), f., trumpet. 
turriB (turri-), f., tower, 54. 

umbr& (umbr&-) , f ., shadow, 68. 
undS. (unda-), f., wave, 68. 
unilB (urn, i), one, 73, 76. 
iirbB (urb-), f., city, 22. 

vaUlB (valll-), f ., iJaZZey, 64. 
vSh6, vShSrS, vezi, vectilB, 

carry, 32. 
vSni6, vSnXrd, v&il, ventflB, 

come, 91. 
v6raz (v6rac-), truthful. 
vert6, vertSrS, verti, verstlB, 

«wr», 80. 
vespSr^ (vespfirS-), f., et?en- 

ingr, 68. 
vdt6, vdt&rd, vdtui, vdtlttiB, 

forbid, 85. 
via (via-), f., %oay, road, 68. 
vi&tdr (viator-), m., traveller, 

38. 
vide6, vldfirS, vidl, vlBtiB, 

see, 87. 
vigintl, twenty, 73. 
yinc6, vlncdrd, vici, victi&B, 

conquer, 87. 
vlncilltim (vinciil6-),n., c^ain. 
vir (vlr6-), m., man (the.sex), 

66. 
virg6 (virgin-), f., maiden, 38. 
virtflB (virtdt-), f., virtue, 26. 
viB (vl-, vlr-), f., force, 76. 
vita (vita-), f., life, 68. 
vivaz (vivac-), Zi??eZy, 43. 
v6l8, veils, v61iii, wish, 99. 4. 
vox (v5c-), f., voice, 28. 
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about, d6. 
all, omniB. 
always, sempSr. 
animal, &nlmSl. 
applaud, plaudd. 

bad, mSltiB. 
barbarian, barbSrtiB. 
bark, latr6. 
beam, trabB. 
bear, fdr6. 
beautiful, pulchSr. 
bird, &viB. 
body, corptiB. 
bone, 5b. 
book, libdr. 
boy, pudr. 
bridge, ponB. 
brother, fr&tSr. 
burst, rump6. 

carry, fdr6, vdh5. 
carvQ, Bculpd. 
chain, c&tSn&. 
chief, princepB. 
citizen, clviB. 
city, urbB. 
come, vdnl5. 
consul, constil. 
country, riiB. 
cover, tSg5. 



cow, b5B. 
cross, cmx. 
crowd, grex. 
crowded, frSquens. 

death, morB. 
deceptive, fallaz. 
desire, c1ipld6. 
difficult, dlfflcillB. 
dog, cSbilB. 
double, dfLplex. 
drag, trlUi6. 
draw, d1ic5. 
drive, &g5. 

ear, aurlB. 

eat, dd5. 

enemy, hoBtlB. 

evening, vesp^rft. 

evil, mSliim (= an evil). 

face, f&cifiB. 
fierce, fdroz. 
fifth, quinttlB. 
fight, pugn5. 
flame, flammft. 
fleet, olassiB. 
flock, grez. 
fold, pllc6. 
follow, B^qudr. 
foot, p6B. 
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forbid, v«t8. 
fortunate, fSllx. 
free, llbgr6. 
friend, SmictiB. 

game, IfLdtiB. 
garden, horttlB. 
give, d5. 

gladiator, gl&diat5r. 
gnaw, r5d5. 
go, e6. 
goat, c&pdr. 
good, bdniiB. 
grow, creBc6. 
guard, ouBtGB. 

hand, m&niiB. 
happy, ffillx. 
hear, audi6. 
heaven, coeliiin. 
hide, occtU5. 
high, BiipSiiiB. 
horn, comfl. 
horse, SquiiB. 
horseback, on, SquoBtSr. 
house, ddiniis, aedSB. 
human being, hdm6. 
hunger, f&mfiB. 

immortal, immortSliB. 

in, into, in. 

in company with, ciim. 

in groups of four, qu&teml. 

island, i]iBiil&. 

Italy, itaua. 

judge, jfLdez. 

kind, gdniiB. 
king, rex. 



large, magntlB. 

lead, diio6. 

leader, diuc. 

legion, lSg;i6. 

letter (of the alphabet), littdrSL 

letter (= a communication), 

SplBtdia. 

Ught, lux. 
likeness, Im&g6. 
lion, led. 
lively, vlyax. 
low, inf^rilB. 
lying, mendax. 

man, vir (the sex) , hdm6 (the 
race), ednex (old man). 

many, multX. 

master (of a school), m&glB- 
t6r. 

master (of a slave), ddmlntiB. 

moon, li!ln&. 

mother, mfttSr. 

mountain, monB. 

mouse, mflB. 

much, multiiB. 

name, n5mdn. 
name, n5min5. 
needle, &oiiB. 
nibble, oarp6. 
nine, ndvSm. 

old man, B^nex. 
on, in. 
ox, bSs." 

people, pdptUtiB (= «people), 

hj5minSB (= people), 66. 
pig, porctiB. 
pine, pinilB. 
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pleasant, jfLcundiis. 
pleasing (to be), pl&oe6. 
post, poBtis. 
pour, fund6. 
praise, laus. 
praise, laud6. 
prefer, mSlt. 
present, d5n6. 

queen, rggin^. 
quiet, quiSs. 

rapacious, r&paz. 
rational, s&ntiB. 
read, lgg8. 
remain, m&ne6. 
right, jClfl. 
root, rftdix. 
rule, rdg6. 

safety, b^us. 

sea, xxx&t^. 

sea, vide6. 

seize, c&piS. 

self, ipsS. 

servant, serviiB. 

shade, umbr&. 

side, l&ttlB. 

sky, coeliim. 

sleep, BomniiB. 

small, parviiB. 

snow, nix. 

soldier, milgB. 

somebody, ^IquiB, quid&m. 

song, carmgn. 

sound, Bdn6. 

sound, BdntiB. 

speaker, orfttdr. 

sport, IfLdilB. 



star, Btell&. 
state, civitSlB. 
stature, Bt&ttir^. 
storm, imbgr. 
summit, &pez. 
sun, b51. 
swordsman, gl&diat5r. 

talk, ldqu5r. 
tame, ddm6. 
thmg, rSB. 
think, pat6, cdgit5. 
thousand, millS. 
to, &d. 

toga (= cloak), t6g5. 
tooth, denB. 
towards, &d. 
traveller, viSltdr. 
tree, arbdr. 
trumpet, ttib^. 

voice, vox. 

wage, ggrS. 
walk, ambtil5. 
wash, lu8. 
water, ^qu&. 
weak, dSbiliB. 
weave, tex6. 
weight, pondtiB. 
who, qui. 
who ? quiB. 
wish, vdl6. 
witness, teBtiB. 
woman, f6min&. 
work, dptlB. 
write, Bcrlbd. 

yield, c6d6. 
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Abstract nouns, 116. 
Accent, 16. 
Adjectives, 42-4. 
Adverbs, 102-3. 
Alphabet, 1-7. 
Antepenult, 13. 

Cardinals, 72. 

Case endings, 19, 39, 62. 

Cases, 18. 

Coined words, 149. 

Comparison, 42, 70, 77. 

Compound words, 8, HI, 112, 

121 sqq. 
Conjunctions, 106, 107. 
Connecting vowels, 46, 47. 
Consonants, 4, 5 II., 6. 
Coordinates, 106. 

Demonstratives, 100. 3. 
Deponents, 96. 
Diminutives, 115. 
Diphthongs, 7. 
Distributives, 72. 

Endings, 18 6, 19, 39, 46, 48-50, 62. 

Frequentatives, 120. 3o. 

Gender, 20 a. 
Gerund, 92, 94. 
Gerundives, 91. 4. 

Imperative, 89. 

Inchoatives, 120. 36. 

Infinitive, 92, 93. 

Inflection, 20, 42, 45 sqq., 69, 88. 

Intensives, 100. 5. 

Interjections, 108. 

Interrogatives, 100. 8. 



Mutes, 5 n. 

Names of persons, 78. 
Nude stems, 54 Note. 
Numerals, 72-4. 

Ordinates, 72. 

Participles, 91. 
Particles, 101-7. 
Penult, 13. 

Personal pronouns, 100. 1. 
Possessives, 100. 2. 
Prefixes, 8, 110. 
Prepositions, 104, 106. 
Primary stems, 109, 113, 114. 
Pronouns, 100. 

Quantity, 3, 14, 15. 

Reflexives, 100. 4. 
Relatives, 100. 7. 

Secondary stems, 109. 
Semi-deponents, 98. 
Stem, 18 a. 

of verbs, 31, 34, 86-9. 

of adjectives, 42, 109. 
Stem vowel, 21. 
Subjunctive, 53. 
Subordinate conjunctions, 106. 
Suffixes, 8. 
Supine, 95. 
Syllables, 12, 13. 

Ultima, 13. 

Vowels, 2, 5 I., 6. 
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THE GREEK IN ENGLISH. First Lessons in Greek, 
with special reference to the etymology of English words of 
Greek origin. By T. D. Goodell, Ph.D. i6mo. 

This book attempts to teach that limited portion of Greek which col- 
lege men remember after they have forgotten vastly more. That is the 
portion which even those who wish to banish the study of Greek from 
our schools would admit can least easily be spared, and that portion is 
essential to a ready command of the English tongue. 

The first idea of the book arose from hearing a woman of unusual in- 
telligence and considerable reading, talking about altruists, when she 
meant agnostics. Similar confusions — confusing, ultimately, to the 
speaker, and constantly to the listener — ^areof not infrequent occurrence 
in conversation on topics interesting only to the ' ' educated. " Moreover, 
much as the Greek element of English appears in conversation, it ap- 
pears much more in literature, and carries many of the key-words to the 
thouj^ht. He to whom these key-words are not alive with meaning is at 
^ great disadvantage. Many a man who thinks he has retained nothing 
whatever from his Greek, except a lively sense of the exact meaning of 
such words as metaphysics^ agnostic^ synthetic^ anarchy^ Russopfwbe^ 
nevertheless regards that sense as an intellectual acquisition worth all it 
cost. But after all, how great the cost of this one acquisition has been 1 
Surely this one result of the study of Greek can be reached without de- 
voting to it years of time. And yet mere dictionaries or etymological 
handbooks alone cannot give what is wanted. It is not enough to read 
or be told, even repeatedly, that synthetic is derived from such and 
such Greek words, and therefore has such and such a meaning. The 
words in their Greek fornix and with some fragment of their Greek 
associations^ must become somewhat familiar before one Can be sensible 
of that grasp of their English derivatives which will enable one to use 
those derivatives correctly and fearlessly. 

The Greek vocabulary surviving in English can be so presented in a 
sort of Greek primer, with its relations to English so pointed out, that 
even young pupils will find the study far from dull ; and thus, of just 
that part of Greek which they will always use in reading current litera- 
ture, they will be apt to remember more than the much-abused 
** average college graduate." 

This book tries to accomplish these results without waste of time and 
brain-tissue in ' ' mental discipline" of doubtful value. But the writer has 
no faith in royal roads to learning, does not profess to have compounded 
an educational nostrum which will, in a few weeks' time, electrify a boy 
or girl into the mastery of a difficult tongue, and does believe heartily in 
giving an important place in our educational system, for some genera- 
tions yet, to the patient and thorough study of the Greek language and 
literature. This book is not intended to lessen the number of those 
who shall enter upon such a course of study, but it is hoped that it may 
increase that number. Yet it is not a sufficient introduction to the 
reading of a classic author, and hence is not a rival of the various ex- 
cellent '* First Lessons " in use. In putting these ideas into practice the 
material has been grouped about a grammatical outline, because the 
thorough memorizing of a few inflections will save time and labor in 
the end, by enabling: the pupil from the outset to make a certain limited 
use of the language on rational principles. In no other way can the re- 
quisite familiarity with the Greek words be as easily gained. BesideSj 
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while the book is intended primarily for those who without it would 
never study Greek at all, those have also been kept in mind who will 
afterwards continue the study. Yet with the possible exception of the 
dual number, the memorizing of which is but a trifle, no feature what- 
ever has been introduced which could involve labor outside of the main 
purpose, as set forth above. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK. By Jabez 
Brooks, Professor in the University of Minnesota. i2mo. 

Presents essentials in such manner that the learner may enter without 
needless detention upon an intelligent and successful reading of Attic 
Greek. 

The fundamental idea — that nine years' experience in applying has 
shown to be practicable — is to begin the study of Greek with a con- 
nected text, and to so work this text over as to derive from it all the 
grammar involved, and then to attach to the framework thus formed 
whatever further grammatical apparatus is necessary. In this way the 
learner's activities are incited to discover for himself the laws of con- 
struction, and the author studied is made to appear as their true source. 

The first chapter of the Anabasis has been found to contain a stock 
of words sufficiently varied to illustrate all the essential forms of the 
accidence, and is accordingly taken as a basis for work. 

Conversation and dictation exercises, appealing to the learner's powers 
of imitation, form an integral part of the plan, and, it has been found, 
give him a natural and unconscious grip of the language exceeding that 
obtained by any other exercise. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Thomas Sargent Perry. 
8vo. 

A compendious philosophical account of the growth of Greek litera- 
ture and of its relations to the physical surroundings and political and 
social history of the people. In this setting appear the outlines of the 
great masterpieces, with English translations of their more interesting 
or representative passages. The comparative method is followed, the 
English reader's familiarity with his own literature being made to help 
along his acquaintance with Greek authors. It is believed that the 
college-bred man who got from his study of these classics in the origi- 
nal but faint and distorted views of their beauties will here find assist- 
ance in extending and organizing his knowledge ; and also that the man 
who knows little or no Greek may by this book put himself in closer 
contact with the spirit of Greek literature than most students of the 
language have attained. 

PREPARATORY LATIN AND GREEK TEXTS. Re 

quired for Admission to American Colleges. i6mo. pp.767. 
Latin and Greek parts can also be had separately. 

The Latin part contains five books of Caesar, seven of Cicero's Ora- 
tions, 177 pages of selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, and six 
books of the -<Eneid and the Bucolics. The Greek part contains three 
books of the Anabasis and the same number of the Iliad. 
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SCRIVENER'S (F. H. A.) GREEK TESTAMENT.- 

{H KAINH AIA&HKH.) Novum Testamentum. Tcxtfts 

Stephanie! a.d. 1550, cum Variis Lectionibus Editionum 

Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii, 

Westcott-Hortii, Versionis Anglicanae emendatorum, Cu- 

rante, F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. Accedunt 

Parallela S. Scripturae Loca. i6mo. 598 pp. Cloth. 

The text is that of the Authorized Version (Stephens, 1550), with the 

various readings approved by Westcott and Hort, and those finally 

adopted by the Revisers. Dr. Scrivener has added the Eurelian Canons 

and Capitula, and references specially bearing on usage of words. The 

passages in which variations occur are printed in black type so that the 

eye can readily distinguish them. 

SUETONIUS'S LIVES OF THE CiCSARS— Gai Sve. 
TONi Tranqvilli De Vita Caesarvm. Libri Dvo. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Commentary, by Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Columbia College. i2mo, pp. xxxv, 215. 
It is difficult to ascertain the reason why the Lives of Suetonius have 
been suffered to remain so long unedited by English-speaking scholars. 
No work of equal size that has come down to us from classical antiquity 
possesses a more real interest or a more enduring value. In the his- 
torical significance of the period that it covers, in the light it throws 
upon so many points of Roman custom, and in the impartiality, 
thoroughness, and conscientious accuracy of its author, it has sdways 
been regarded as a most important source of information concerning 
the men and measures of the Early Empire. It is ako a rich mine of 
personal anecdote, giving innumerable glimpses of many famous Ro- 
mans, divested of the stage properties with which we almost always 
find them in the pages of the professional historians. 

It is, then, with the hope of gaining for the Roman Plutarch a wider 
circle of appreciative readers that the present volume is given to the 
public. The first two books of the Lives have been selected because they 
have to do with that period of transition which, with its tremendous • 
moral, social, and political revolution, forms perhaps the most remark- 
able era of Roman history ; and also because their subject is the per- 
sonality of the two great Cxsars who laid the foundation of an empire 
whose influence is still moulding the development of modem Europe, 
as its grandeur is still potent in the realm of imagination. 

The text of the present edition is based upon the text of C. L. Roth 
(Leipzig, 1886). Some variations from his readings have been noted 
and defended in the Commentary. To obviate any reasonable ob- 
jections to Suetonius's plainness of speech, a few sentences have been 
relegated to the notes, but without any alteration in the original num- 
bering of the sections. These textual omissions have been made with 
a sparing hand ; for experience has only served to strengthen the con- 
viction of the editor, that the application to a classic author of any ex- 
tended system of expurgation is at once a moral blunder and a literary 
crime. 
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